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NOTICE : Jt zs proposed to Publish a collection of Mr. Armin® 
vent's poems and essays at a subscription price of one 
guinea. The Editor would be obliged if intending sub- 
scribers would communicate with him. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripis not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The conviction that war in the Far East is in- 
evitable has been growing in every European capital. 
The expected Russian reply which was said to have 
been delayed by the illness of Baron von Rosen was 
received yesterday afternoon according to information 
given by the Japanese Legation in London. But the 
terms of it are still secret; Viscount Hayashi pointing 
out that to express an opinion upon them would be to 
indicate the nature of the secret which must be kept 
until definite action has been taken by the Govern- 
ment. The ‘* Novoe Vremya” expresses the Russian case 
most brutally. No threats whatever will cause Russia 
to recede and no further diplcmatic corresponcenc 
will be admitted as to Manchurfa. But even if the 
Russian reply. is pacific in actu it can give no 
escape from war unless there is surrender on essentials ; 
and there is every reason for thinking that impossible. 
The most definite and ominous news which was 
received up to Friday evening was a Reuter’s telegram 
from Port Arthur dated 7 January stating that at mid- 
night of the previous day several Russian warships left 
to reinforce the Russian cruisers at sea; and that the 
combined force would then‘proceed to meet a Japanese 
squadron of four ironclads which was approaching 
Korea. 


There is a general f€eling, whether an illusion or an 
instinct, that if war breaks out, it will be against 
the desires of the heads of both Governments: the 
Tsar is talked of as helpless before the dominant 
influence of the war party, while the Mikado cannot 
with any honour surrender Japanese claims in Korea 
or interests in Manchuria. Popular feeling in the West 
seems to regard the prospect of war with a certain 
aloofness of interest, as if America and Europe were 
more or less exempt from individual risk. But there 
is no fire-screen between East and West. If China 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were to turn and tempt Russia to invasion, the definite 
intervention of other nations, of France and Britain and 


just conceivably America, is at any rate on the carpet, 
and the complication of European alliances could 
scarcely be prevented from becoming a complication of 
enmities. Strangely enough the policy of China, on 
which the bigger issue depends, is less canvassed 
than any factor in the momentous problem. 


A few preliminary movements and details of war 
organisation have been reported both from Japan 
and Russia. The Russians have sent from Port 
Arthur a small body of troops to land at Chemulpo 
on the plea that the Korean Government was no 
longer able to maintain order and protect the Lega- 
tions at Seoul. As the Japanese refused to take 
them on the railway the marines had to march up. 
A portion of the Japanese fleet has gone to the west 
coast of Korea to watch the emergence of vessels from 
Port Arthur and anticipate any attack by sea on the 
coast of Korea. It is alsoa precaution suggestive of im- 
minent war that the Japanese press has been forbidden to 
publish any news concerning army or navy movements. 
The two Argentine steamers, bought by Japan, have 
been manned by 120 British seamen and sailed from 
Italy yesterday; and there is a rumour that nego- 
tiations for the purchase of other Argentine shirs are 
in progress. The least hopeful and often the best 
informed part of the community in Russia Japan and 
England is the merchant service and their opinion is 
reflected on every European Stock Exchange. Stocks 
fell suddenly in Japan on Thursday and in London 
Consols reached their lowest. 


President Roosevelt’s special message to the American 
Senate on Panama, though ingenious as a piece of ad- 
vocacy, suggests that the President is not quite com- 
fortable as political casuist. Since the canal was to be 
built under Americanand not Frenchcontrol, and since the 
exclusive powers of the United States had been acknow- 
ledged, perhaps it is just as well that a pocket Republic 
of the smallest dimensions has to be managed. But 
the sudden and complete vindication of the rebel State 
gives the lie direct to that affected claim of the United 
States to be the unprejudiced patron of stable govern- 
ment. American warships were on the spot as the 
rebellion was declared; Colombians were instantly 
forbidden to trounce the rebels, and the United States, 
without pretence of decency in delay, received the 
rebels into the number of official nations. President 
Roosevelt may be justified in denying on his own part 
apy share in stimulating rebellion, but he confessed his 
knowledge that ‘‘ trouble was at hand” and he sent off 
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a strong American squadron. The nature of the 
‘*trouble” can scarcely have been concealed from him ; 
and the difference between stimulation and recognition 
is not cardinal. However his casuistry will help him 


public opinion. The one moral of the Ashburton Cl 
Division is that fiscal schemes and other political th 
events have left political opinions much where the 
were. The seat has been consistently Liberal. Mr. of 


| 


through the election campaign in the eyes of the | Seale Hayne had been elected steadily and by sp 
Americans, a people singularly described in a weekly | fair majorities since 1885. Nevertheless it is a of 
‘. paper as our ‘‘ masterful but law-abiding cousins ”. considerable personal triumph on the part of Mr. af 
" Eve almost to have doubled the last majority: ne 
} The first step has been taken towards the introduc- | and the balance of votes is now almost exactly what it ing 
i tion of Chinese labourers into the Transvaal; and Sir | was in 1885. It has always been the characteristic of is 
i A. Lawley’s draft ordinance, published on Tuesday, is | the Devonshire voter to be remarkable for persistence joi 
‘ hedged with so many stringent regulations and pro- | of opinion, though he lacks something in keenness. Or 
: visos as to rob the permission, one would think, if not | The Conservative poll has been very much the same a 
of utility, of any alarm to too tender South African | for years, and this majority of 1,376 is chiefly due not flo 
patriots. These foreign labourers—the Chinese are not | to a turnover, but to a new and substantial addition to ba 
mentioned by name—are to be allowed to do no work | the Liberal poll. The problem in Ashburton, and the of 
except in the mines on the Rand; they may not | difficulty of it was increased by the weather, is not so th 


acquire land or engage in trade and are to leave the 


t much to persuade the voter as to get him to the poll. 
country when the three-year contract, which may not 


The whole election was a model of quiet disinterest. 


be renewed beyond two additional years, is expired. th 
The contractor, who must himself be licensed, is to If it were not for the dominant interest of fiscal re- vie 
take a licence of the value of £2, for each labourer, | ¢.1 the position of the Labour party both at Norwich ol 
and he is liable to a fine of £100, with the expense of | 214 ‘Gateshead would add not a little zest to the of 
repatriation (which falls to him in any circumstances) elections. In both constituencies something was said W 
for illegal importation; and to imprisonment for aterm | =o in e early part of the campaign of an amalgamation in: 
of five years if the regulations are not vo = — of the Liberal and Labour interest. But at Norwich sti 
letter. The ordinance is careful and = _ the split is so pronounced that the Amalgamated Society in: 
the question has been too little considered dd ones :~ of Engineers has issued a manifesto, answering a mani- in 
Chinaman who likes to labour in many a tog S—_ne | festo signed by certain ‘‘ Liberal Labour men”, talking on 
is for example the universal washerman of the nations | OF ihe « unsympathetic action of the Liberal candidate co 
—will be willing to accept the gracious permission. | +, ards labour on the Town Council” and justifying or 
His idea of freedom and of bien etre is not Western, | teie own unqualified support of Mr. Roberts. At a 
but it is quite distinctive and real enough to prevent | Gateshead it has been practically decided to obtain a th 
him putting on a strait waistcoat with enthusiasm. Labour candidate, in spite of the claims of Mr. Johnson, * 
the Liberal party nominee, to represent the Labour in- t 

Johannesburg may be congratulated on Mr. W. B. terest. Some sensation was made in Norwich by the it 
Worsfold’s acceptance of the editorship of the “‘Star”, | announcement of Sir Samuel Hoare, who may be taken th 
the most important of the English Ag at — | as representative of the Unionist free traders. He pro- as 
nesburg. Mr. Worsfold is well known for his know: | .ied to support Mr. Balfour and was “not going into of 
ledge of South African affairs, gained from many years’ | 4 question which might come up sooner or later”. We di 
observation on the spot and from close unintermitted | )cither admire his halting attitude nor share his opinion ha 
study of South African problems since ; his books have | of the remoteness of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy; but R 
won for him a large public. The omens for Mr. Wors- | it wit! count for a good deal in the question of votes. th 
fold’s success in his new work are the more favourable | |; js a curious, and in English elections almost un- sc 
that he is not a journalist, and adds to his grip | paralleled, feature that some of the busiest work is at 
of colonial polity much general culture and a great | being done ostensibly in support of no candidate : both n¢ 
fondness for art. There should be room for the | sn. Tariff Reform League and the Free-Trade Union is 


humanities in Johannesburg: the home market can 
ged stand even a little free importing in that line. 

r. Worsfold, however, will find many Oxford friends 
to meet him there. Cordially we wish him ‘bon 
voyage” on his new career, as on his journey which 
he begins to-day. Our regret for his loss as a con- 
tributor to the SaturpAay Review is qualified by our 
sense of the Transvaal’s gain. 


Mr. Deakin’s invitation to Mr. Chamberlain to visit 
Australia as the ‘‘harbinger” of imperial preferential 
tariffs has given rise to much searching of hearts 
among the free importers. Lord Rosebery promptly 
took up the cry that the invitation showed the colonies 
had made no offer but that Mr. Chamberlain’s friends 
in the colonies were anxious he should go among 
them to’ make converts. The fact of course is that 
colonial statesmen have made certain offers, but free 
peoples, like British colonists, are not necessarily bound 
by offers which have never been before the local 
Parliament. Mr. Deakin would not ask Mr. Chamber- 
lain to go to Australia, if he were not fairly sure of the 
reception he would get. The proposal made by the 


Radicals, alike in Australia, and at home, that if Mr. | 
Chamberlain starts on a new Imperial tour, his steps | 
should be dogged by a peripatetic free trader, is the — 
strongest possible proof of the fear which Mr. Chamber- | 
Unfortunately | 


lain’s missionary influence engenders. 
Mr. Chamberlain does not consider that he would be 
justified in leaving home at present. He wishes to go 


to Australia, when he does go, with a mandate from | 
this country. Thus armed, he would face the colonies | 
with confidence as to the view they would take of his | 
| challenger, and Mr. Cox is willing to take up the chal- 


proposals. 


Though it must always be attempted it is not often 
possible to find in bye-elections any very definite line of 


profess to be working without connexion with Liberal, 
Labour or Conservative candidates. 


As we suggested not long ago that he would, Sir 
Edward Reed, M.P. for Cardiff, has gone the way of 
Mr. Samuel Storey. He is at least for “inquiry”, 
and, having come to the conclusion that this is not the 
attitude of the chiefs of his party in Cardiff, will 
not seek re-election. But why does he not resign 
his seat at once? A rousing fiscal fight in Cardiff 
would be interestime at the present time, far more 
interesting and surdly more significant, whatever its 
results, than those which are now pending. Or if he 
is resolved not to resign at once, why does he not 
summon a meeting of his constituents and address 
them on the fiscal question? He has long been known 
as the ablest speaker in Wales. The official Liberals 
have consistently overlooked Sir Edward Reed. When 
Mr. Gladstone came into office in 1892, he searched about, 
thanks perhaps to the advice of wirepuller and whip, 
for the very smallest office in the Government to offer 
to Sir Edward Reed. Of coutge with the best will in 
the world it might not have b quite easy to find a 
suitable post. Sir Edward had knowledge of ships: 
so that it was out of the question to give him one of the 
three Admiralty posts. 


Mr. Wanklyn M.P. and Mr. Harold Cox, so far as 
we can make out, are anxious to go to the poll against 
one another at Central Bradford on the question of 
whether or not Mr. Balfour spoke the truth in his 
references to the trade of the city. Mr. Wanklyn is the 


lenge provided electioneering funds are forthcoming for 
the purpose: but he points out, we must say very 
reasonably, that it is not desirable to put the Cobden 
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Club to the expense. An odd feature of the quarrel is 
the way in which quite a number of outsiders have 
joined in during the past week. It rather reminds one 
of what is known as ‘‘ a sparrow shindy”. Two cock 
sparrows suddenly fall to fighting, with a certain amount 
of pecking, and a much greater amount of clamour. In 
a few seconds other sparrows come flocking in from the 
neighbourhood, to join in with excited cries and flutter- 
ings. It ends in nothing: neither wins: and neither 
is hurt. We are puzzled to know why outsiders have 
joined in and even tried to separate the combatants. 
Once upon a time a London newspaper proprietor and 
a society journalist fell out and an umbrella was 
flourished. A bystander was for separating the com- 
batants lest they should hurt each other ; but the advice 
of a coster, who was watching, was ‘let them alone ; 
they don’t know how”. 


Unionists who follow Lord Cowper rather than 
the Duke of Devonshire will find some support for their 
views in Mr. Redmond’s speech. He speaks with the 
old gusto, which no quarrels can scotch or custom stale, 
of the united band of Nationalists who are to return to 
Westminster with an unexampled opportunity for driv- 
ing home the Nationalist philosophy. Home Rule is 
still its first article ; and he is not willing to postpone 
insistence on it for a single hour. There is no news 
in the avowal. The Nationalists postpone Home Rule 
only when some concession is needed to buy counter 
concession. But Home Rule, if it still fills out the per- 
orations, is in these latter days becoming recognised as 
a means rather than an end ; andit is the justification of 
the Irish politician, as it is the shame of the English, that 
necessary reforms have only been extracted by arousing 
the hope not that reform may benefit Ireland, but that 
it may do away with agitation. It cannot be denied 
that the agitation for Home Rule was natural, so long 
as no attempt was made to tackle the agrarian troubles 
of the Irish people at their root, or their industrial 
difficulties. But it must be allowed that Irish agitation 
has worked to its ends by strangely contradictory ways. 
Readers of Mr. Morley’s ‘‘ Gladstone” will remember 
that in 1870 Mr. Bright urged upon his chief a great 
scheme of Irish land purchase in preference to any 
attempt to tinker at the conditions of tenure. Certainly 
no such purchase scheme was then practicable. But it 
is a little odd that Mr. Gladstone, in his temporary 
dislike of the purchase policy, initiated a course of 
legislation which played such havoc with the question 
of tenure that to-day purchase is the only conceivable 
remedy. 


Serious though the boiler explosion on board the 
Australian cruiser the ‘‘ Wallaroo” actually is it was 
not attended by nearly so great a loss of life as was at 
first reported. In the earliest telegrams from Sydney 
on 7 January it was stated that forty-three men were 
killed and wounded ; but on the arrival of the ‘‘ Wal- 
laroo” at Sydney next day the captain reported that 
only four men were killed and three injured. Thus the 
doubts as to the message expressed at the beginning 
by naval officials in Sydney have been justified ; and the 
explanation is that the signals made by the vessel off 
Montague Island were misread. 


It is now confessed that the six hundred deaths in 
the Chicago fire are atoll to the system of municipal 
corruption. Express regulations were neglected and 
it is the only inference that the inspectors failed to 
report because they were given good reason for keep- 
ing: silence. But apart from this grosser neglect 
of duty the managers of the theatre confessed that, 
owing to lack of instructions to the employés, none of 
the eleven emergency exits was opened. It has been 
one effect of the calamity that the theatres all over the 
world have been overhauled ; and serious deficiencies 
have been found in many, of which the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin—exempt from the ordinary law—is the 
most remarkable. But it is the moral of the Chicago 
disaster that fire drill or precise instructions to every 
workman and actor what to do in emergency is at least 
as important as structural precaution. Structurally 
the frequent testing of the fire screen, which if properly 


dropped would arrest almost every theatre fire, is the 
first imperative. 


At first sight there seems to be the making of a 
grievance against the London County Council in a 
House of Lords paper showing the expenses incurred 
by it in promoting and opposing Bills in Parliament. 
The total for fourteen years is over two hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds; an average of more than 
eighteen thousand a year. In 1895 it spent more than 
twenty-five thousand and in 1900 more than thirty 
thousand pounds. But more than eighty-eight thousand 
pounds is placed to the account of water: and 
though this is charged as Parliamentary expenditure 
a large part of it was incurred in obtaining information 
and data bearing upon the general question of the 
water supply of London. The Council spent in pro- 
moting its own water Bills and in opposition to the 
companies’ Bill over sixty-seven thousand pounds. A 
memorandum to the paper states that the Council’s 
Bills were of great assistance in the ultimate solution 
of the water problem and paved the way for the passage 
of the Metropolis Water Act of 1902. 


Sir Oliver Lodge had a sly hit at the Birmingham 
Town Hall meeting when he explained all about radium 
but declined to say anything about its price. The Bath 
Town Council also has showed an amusing interest in 
the commercial prospects of radium now it has been dis- 
covered to be in their springs. Unfortunately it won’t 
pay to extract it for it can be got cheaper from the ores 
used at present. In the meantime Bath is quite proud 
of itself for having the only “‘ radium springs ” in the 
United Kingdom. Truly the sublime and the comic 
run closely together in human affairs. Bath Town 
Council trying to make an honest penny and theories of 
matter which have changed our conception of the 
universe! The idea of the atom has been in the mind 
of man for at least two thousand years: so has elec- 
tricity : and yet it is only since 1895 that the atom has 
been shown to be an assemblage of electrons whose 
infinity of smallness and of number bewilders the mind. 
And in place of the imperishable, unchangeable atom 
we have the notion of the atom in a process of dissolu- 
tion: and probably as Sir Oliver Lodge said we shail 
next watch its coming to the birth. Nearly two millen- 
niums and a half ago Heraclitus described all things as 
not being but becoming, and the latest interpretation of 
his logion was given by Sir Oliver Lodge on Tuesday to 
Birmingham working men! 


Mr. Gosse could not have seen the account of the 
dealings of the Derby Town Council with the fame of 
their great townsman Herbert Spencer, when he wrote 
his letter to the ‘‘ Times” explaining for the benefit of 
Frenchmen that we are not so indifferent as they imagine 
to our glory in the Philosopher. The Town Council 
ultimately agreed that it was an honour to the borough 
that Mr. Spencer was a Derby man by birth and 
descent. But there are at least two other philosophers 
of Derby besides Herbert Spencer, and as is the weak- 
ness of philosophers they belong to opposite schools. 
Alderman Winter expressed his discontent lest it 
should go forth to the world that the Town Council 
endorsed certain of Mr. Spencer’s views which were in 
flat contradiction of the Scripture story of creation ; 
and he voted for the Mosaic version and not Herbert 
Spencer’s. Alderman Sir Henry Bemrose regretted that 
Spencer was an agnostic but supported himself with a 
reflection that Spencer had led a most blameless life. 
Mr. Gosse really ought to send this cutting to his friend 
M. de Gourmont. 


We hear that at a performance of ‘‘ Samson” to be 
given in Canterbury Cathedral on 11 February a quite 
ludicrous liberty is to be taken with Handel: one 
would call it a Philistinism did not circumstances 
forbid. When the chorus of Philistines sing the praises 
of Dagon, the word ‘‘ Jehovah”, we learn, is to be 
substituted throughout. We will not stop to take the 
authorities on the point of art or of regard tor Handel ; 
but, on their own ground, what reverence is there in 


stealing the praises of the Fishgod for the Almighty ? 
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To us it seems perilously near to blasphemy. If we 
are to take the authorities seriously, and apparently 
they do mean themselves to be taken so, they are per- 
petrating a fraud on Handel and on the audience in 
tavour of God. The thing cannot even be stated 
without a savour of profanity. If the Dagon chorus 
is not in harmony with a sacred building, then 
‘*Samson” should not be given in the cathedral at all. 
Do these people, who excised the Baal chorus from 
‘*Elijah” when recently given at Canterbury, expur- 
gate the lesson, containing the dramatic contest be- 
tween Elijah and the Baal worshippers, of all that 
the prophets of Baal said in his favour when it is read 
in the Cathedral ? 


There is a minuteness if not a fidelity of detail in 
some of the descriptions of the King’s visit to Chats- 
worth that a painter of the Dutch school might have 
envied. One suspects the feminine finish in the accounts 
of the tailor-made jackets and ‘‘ toques to match” 
which have been given in various quarters. One is not 
so sure about the sex of the writers who differentiated 
nicely between the ordinary brown velveteens of the 
estate gamekeepers and the dark green clothes of the 
royal gamekeeper; or who described the pheasants 
falling to the ‘‘ unerring aim” of this shooter or that— 
chiefly however This. Six hundred spectators (but a 
less ambitious estimate gave 300) looked on for awhile, 
and it is said that they interfered somewhat at one 
point with the shooting of the ground game. We 
remember to have seen among the bag due to the skill 
of an Eastern marksman at a big shoot some domestic 
fowls and a squirrel laid out among the lines of rabbits 
and pheasants. The writers would have us believe that, 
unless the party had been gifted with more eclectic skill 
than the Eastern visitor, game, popularly described by 
countrymen as ‘‘ two-legged game”, would have 
increased the number of head. A pair of perforated 
gaiters would have looked well among the hares and 
cabbits. 


The astounding ill-luck which befell Mr. Warner in 
the second representative match was more than com- 
pensated for by luck in the weather. His team had a 
day’s batting on a plumb wicket and made 221—an 
extraordinarily slow rate of scoring—for two wickets. 
Tyldesley played finely on the next day but—after that 
the deluge. Foster found himself too ill to play 
out his innings and did not appear again; and 25 
wickets fell for under 250 runs. It was a wonderful 
piece of good fortune that after losing his best fast- 
wicket bowler Mr. Warner should find a wicket 
perfectly adapted for his slow-wicket bowler ; and 
there is certainly no bowler in Australia or England 
who can compare with Rhodes when, as the reporter 
words it, the wicket ‘‘talks”. He took in all 15 
wickets for 124, and would have done much better it 
the catches had been held. We had good fortune, but 
the first day’s play proved at least this that the 
Australian bowling, even with Trumble, has now lost 
its alarming qualities when the wicket is good. 


Those who know the magnificent country, which 
is the scene of the explosion in Cornwall on Tues- 
day, will feel the disaster personal to themselves. 


He who can appreciate the Cornish coast at 
all will love it, and its quaint coast-towns and 
villages. Once a man has seen S. Ives Bay and 


the arc of rock circling from the Island to Godrevy 
Lighthouse, he will never wish, he will never 
be able, wholly to dissociate himself from the place : 
the sympathy is too strong. There seems to be 
something of fate in the ruin spread, when from 
time to time the fearful forces men are managing 
at the Explosives Factory break loose and rend their 
masters. These works near Hayle have done a 
good deal to compensate the people for the loss of the 
old mining industry. Even so the danger constant 
to the miner’s life was not to be escaped: whether on 
the earth or under it, or on the waters of their terrific 
coast, danger finds out the men and women of the fishing 
and mining villages of Cornwall: the toll of life and 
limb has to be taken. 


WAR AND THE CHINESE FACTOR. 


HE want of interest in China which has been 
largely responsible for allowing the Far Eastern 
question to drift on to the present shoals is probably 
also responsible for inadequate consideration of the 
potential importance of China in the event of war. 
Yet a decided attitude on her part might, as we 
indicated last week, affect not only the course of the 
struggle, but the action of Europe and the character of 
the issue. Public opinion has oscillated more than 
once, during the last twenty years, between contempt 
for China as a military expression and dread of what 
might happen if her superfluous myriads found leaders 
capable of organising and awakening in them a spirit 
of adventure—has oscillated, in fact, between the con- 
crete and the abstract, and seems not quite decided yet. 
The fighting around Tien-tsin, where the fate of the 
Legations was really decided, would certainly not justify 
an extreme inference in either direction. The Chinese 
were beaten, but they took some beating ; and, judged 
by the form they then showed, could certainly not be 
scorned as a negligible factor if they elected to take 
part in a war that was being waged on their frontiers. 
The immediate question is whether they will so elect, or 
whether they may not be drawn in by accident or the 
force of circumstances, even if the Court decide to stand 
aloof. 

There lie, evidently, before the Chinese Government 
the proverbial three courses: to side with Russia; to 
side with Japan; to remain neutral. The first need not 
seriously detain us. Two or three years, or even less, 
ago it might have been otherwise. Personal, political 
and pecuniary interests had, it was generally believed, 
combined to produce among an influential clique at 
Peking a conviction that safety for the dynasty lay in 
reliance on Russian support—to be given in exchange 
for a free hand in Manchuria. But those who held by 
that opinion seem to have become less in numbers and 
influence. The actuality of the Russian occupa- 
tion has lent substance, no doubt, to considera- 
tions which seemed negligible in the distant view ; 
while the trend of opinion among the provincial mag- 
nates is too hostile to Russia to be overborne. 
That the Governor-General of Chih-li should ask per- 
mission to resign his post in order to devote himself to 
perfecting the organisation of the forces under his 
control might be explicable on the plea of safeguarding 
the frontier, but gains significance from Yuan Shih- 
kai’s well-known views. An alleged offer by Tsen 
Chun-hsuen, the Governor-General of the Two Kwang 
(Canton) to send troops to assist in an anti-Russian 
campaign may be discounted possibly by the light of 
his own troubles in Kwang-si. It is more significant 
if Wei Kwang-tao, the Governor-General of the Two 
Kiang (Nanking), has advised that China should not 
await the end of negotiations which are uncertain 
and may contain elements of danger, but should pre- 
pare for war and not submit to the desires of others; 
even the Chinese Minister at Tokio is reported 
to have telegraphed in the same sense; and lastly 
Chang Chi-tung, the well-known Governor-General of 
the Two Hu (Hankow) is said to have advised an 
offensive and defensive alliance with Japan, in reply 
to the imprisonment of the Tartar General at Moukden. 
Eastern things are not always what they seem, and 
Chinese rumour is not always sure; but there is 
enough in the reports we have collocated to indi- 
cate a trend of opinion which the Empress could not 
affront by an opposite course. It is not a question of 
the cradle of a dynasty, which commands now, in the 
person of the Emperor, not too much affection or respect, 
but of loss of territory and national pride. Liaotung 
was Chinese before it was Manchu, and is regarded as 
Chinese still. That the Empress is alive to the possibilities 
of the situation may be inferred from a report that she 
asked Ma Yii-kun, the Commander-in-Chief of Chih-li, 
whether he was prepared to fight Russia, and that he 
declared himself confident, with the reservation that it 
must mean no ephemeral campaign but the provision 
of funds and men to keep a large army in the field for 
a year. Report has been constant, on the other hand, 
of an imminent purpose, on her part, to repeat the 
hegira to Si-ngan, in certain contingencies, and ascribes 
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an alleged order to the several provincial authorities to 
send up, each, a brigade of their best troops, to a 
purpose alternatively of strengthening the army in 
Chih-li and of ensuring efficient guards for her journey. 

The problem is scarcely less complicated, indeed, 
from the Empress’ point of view than it is from ours. 
A recent insurrection in Hunan for the avowed pur- 
pose of ousting the Manchus and placing a descendant 
of the Ming dynasty on the throne indicates the danger 
of insurrection which is ever present and ever apt to 
become acute when the central authority is weakened 
or otherwise engaged: there might be risk of the 
kind in the withdrawal of Yuan Shih-kai’s troops even 
from Chih-li. That the Empress’ mental horizon must be 
limited by the nature of her up-bringing is admitted 
by those who recognise her natural capacity, and she 
may find difficulty in appreciating the potential com- 
plications by which European Cabinets are appalled; 
but she probably understands quite well that a declara- 
tion of war would give Russia a free hand, and that 
unsuccessful war would mean a Russian occupation of 
Peking. There was good sense therefore in her alleged 
answer that there are many points to be considered 
before adopting the course advocated by Chang Chi- 
tung. There can be little doubt in fact that careful 
neutrality, at least at the outset, is China’s wisest course, 
and policy harmonises in this case with temperament. 
The tendency of people deficient in nerve and purpose, 
in presence of a crisis, is usually to let things drift. 
Deficiency of nerve and purpose has been a sufficiently 
evident characteristic of Peking. ‘‘ Letting I dare not 
wait upon | would”, therefore, the Court is likely 
to try to keep out of the turmoil. If it refrained 
from declaring war when Admiral Courbet destroyed a 
Chinese squadron twenty years ago in the Min; or 
when the Germans seized Kiao-chow, or when the 
Russians occupied—and imprisoned the Tartar general 
at—Moukden, it may be safely surmised that it will 
hesitate still. 
been confined, before the advent of foreigners, to dis- 
putes with neighbouring States which it was the business 
of the Viceroy of the adjacent province to compose, 
and, although the magnitude of the issues involved 


THE COTTON CRISIS. 


[* season and out we have been told that so long 
as we bought in the cheapest market, even if 
the cheapness were but an infinitesimal margin on 


_ the price, our industry could not fail to flourish. 
| Confiding in this promise of prosperity, we made no 


effort to develop other sources of supply, and we have 
placed in the hands of America an absolute monopoly 
of the raw material needed by one of our most im- 
portant industries. 

Why are the Lancashire mills passing through the 
severest crisis in their history since the American Civil 
War, acrisis from which there is no present avenue 
of escape? During the former depression we knew 
that with the restoration of peace there would recom- 
mence a steady flow of cotton to Liverpool. If a few 
far-sighted men urged that the Imperial Government 
should do something for the cotton-planters of Guiana 
and the West Indies, since rival buyers of raw cotton 
were already to be found in the New England manu- 
facturers, they were scornfully told that the day was 
far distant when the American planters would be 
unable to satisfy the demands of the manufacturers on 


| either side of the Atlantic at the present rates. To-day 


Intercourse with the outside world had | 


} 


mischief. 


precludes any question of such limitations to-day, 
a declaration of war is both a novel and a strenuous | 


thing. Whether the end will not be reached by cther 


means—by some chance collision, by the resistance of . 
some local commando to some (perhaps intentional) | 


provocative movement; or whether the Government 
might not be swept off its feet in the event of an 
initial Russian defeat—are considerations that can 
hardly be excluded, but admit the postponement so 
dear to the Chinese mind. 

A declaration of war by China would give Russia a 
pretext, certainly, for invasion to which Europe in that 
case might hardly demur—how many declarations 
soever had been made about “integrity” and the 
‘fopen door”. 
China would free herself from obligations which re- 


we know that practically every available acre of cotton- 
land is taken up, and we can estimate to a few hundred 
pounds the amount of cotton America can produce in 
the most favourable year. Unfortunately favourable 
years for American cotton are but a pious hope now, 
for, little as it is realised in England, American 
speculators have grasped the inner meaning of the 
appearance in Texas of the dreaded cotton-boll 
weevil. For two years the American cotton crop has 
been a comparative failure, and in addition to the 
weevil there has been the drawback of bad weather. 
There is every prospect of the crop becoming smaller 
and smaller. It is being whispered that the weevil is 
to the cotton crop what the dreaded phylloxera was to 
the French vines, and that nothing but fire, which shall 
wholly destroy the diseased plants, can remedy the 
It is in vain that large rewards are offered 
for an antidote which shall prevent this calamity. 

Thus it is certain that the American supply of cotton 
even when free from artificial speculation is bound 
to rise in price. People in England are curiously 
ignorant of the immense development of textile in- 
dustries on the Continent, especially in France and 
Germany, and in the United States. In America an event 
has occurred which economists expected much earlier. 


_ Many of the New England manufacturers have settled 


But war also terminates treaties, and | 


strict the right of navigating Manchurian rivers to her | 


own and Russian ships. She would be free, then, to 
extend the rights of inland navigation conferred upon 
Great Britain and the United States in recent treaties 


to the Sungari and Ussuri as well as the Sikiang ; andit © 


| from 2,604,000 to 5,096,000 bales. 


would be a mighty safeguard against future encroach- | 


ment to have British and American steamers plying to 
Kirin. The obligations in question may be a type of 
others: there must be a host of engagements bearing 


| figures ? 


date if only during the last few years from which China | 
may conceivably yearn to be free. But the Empress sees © 


many points to be considered ; and consideration will 
endure perhaps while opportunity lasts. Possibly, on 
the other hand, opportunity may come. There is out- 


side the Great Wall an enormous brigand population | 
which would worry the Russian heels and make the | 


task of guarding the railroad more than difficult in the 
case of a reverse. 


sion. Our object has been attained if enough has been 


In any case it is easy to see. 


that the question is capable of indefinite expan- | 
_ of the romances of industry, but we must never forget 


said to show that the attitude of China is by no means © 
a negligible factor in estimating the prospects of the | 


threatened campaign. 


_ still owes her pre-eminence. 
cannot hope to keep for ever. 


close to the cotton-fields in the Southern States and have 
taken with them not only their plant but also in many 
cases their skilled workmen. As a result, the con- 
sumption of raw cotton in the South, which in 1884-5 
amounted only to 241,000 bales of 500 Ibs. each, was 
in 1902-3 very nearly 2,000,000 bales. During the 
same period the consumption of raw cotton by the 
Northern States increased from 1,286,000 bales to 
2,048,000. Continental consumption also increased 
Our own consump- 
tion in 1902-3 waS 3,200,000, an increase on 1884-5 of 
500,000 bales, but a closer examination of the figures 
shows that our consumption has been practically 
stationary since 1890. What is the meaning of these 
To an unprejudiced observer there can 
be but one meaning. The price of the raw material 
is steadily rising because the demand for it comes 
in ever-increasing volume. We in Great Britain 
suffer most of all because we are becoming less 
and less able to pay the increased price for our raw 
material and so have to decrease our consumption of it. 
The high cost of the raw material decreases profits and 
wages alike, and although at present our workmen are 
perhaps the most skilful in the world, their skill is not 
able to overcome the dead-weight of a high tariff and an 
expensive raw material. 

The rise of the cotton industry in Lancashire is one 


that it was to the possession of the best machinery and 
the most skilful labour that Lancashire owed and 
These advantages she 
Even now foreign 


nations are utilising machines claimed to be even more 
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perfect tha: those of Lancashire, and the Americans in 
particular profess that they have long ago ‘‘ scrapped ” 
machinery of the type used in some parts of Lanca- 
shire. The American cotton textile industry is bound 
to increase largely even if the export trade remains 
stationary, and we must be prepared to see American 
spinners buying up all the home crop at prices we 
cannot hope to give. It is useless to blink the facts. 
If Lancashire is to flourish again, it can only be by the 
development of a fresh source from which she can 
obtain the raw material for her industry. 

It is significant that there has already been formed a 
‘* British Cotton Growing Association”, of which Sir 
Alfred L. Jones is president. The association has 
been experimenting in West Africa with great success. 
Experts speak very highly of the samples of cotton 
already produced, and it may be that within the next 
decade an appreciable supply of cotton grown within 
the Empire will be available. Not only in West Africa 
but in other parts of our tropical and sub-tropical 
Empire we possess potential cotton-fields. Cotton was 
grown with great success in North Queensland some 
years ago, aided by a bounty from the State Govern- 
ment. The scheme failed, not because the climate 
was unsuitable, but because the cost of transport was 
prohibitive. To-day, thanks to a steadily improving 
railway system, that drawback no longer exists. 
Cotton can also be grown in Guiana, and it may be that 
the West Indies will find that their prosperity depends 
on cotton rather than on sugar. 

It is hardly necessary to mention Egypt or India. 
Experts say that we are buying less Egyptian cotton 
because an increased demand from foreign nations has 
driven up the price. A protective tariff and that alone 
enables these nations to outbid us. However, since 
the Nile dam was built there need be no limit to the 
cutput of Egyptian cotton, for Egypt now includes the 
Soudan with potentialities scarcely yet realised. India 
as a possible cotton- producing country is too frequently 
spoken of with contempt. Short-stapled Indian cotton 
is certainly not very valuable but the staple could be 
improved and other than native varieties introduced. 

Perhaps the Cobdenites will pluck up courage soon 
and tell us in soothing tones that this crisis in the 
Lancashire cotton trade is something quite exceptional. 
They may point to a bad harvest or they may talk of a 
group of New Orleans or New York speculators forming 
a ring to force up prices artificially. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. No group of speculators could force up 
prices to the height now reached unless they were 
assisted by an actual shortage in the supply. The only 
hope for Lancashire is the development of imperial 
cotton-fields owned by men to whom a market for their 
produce is guaranteed. 


THE IRISH LAND BLOCK. 


AGI R. WYNDHAM was particularly unfortunate at 
- Dover when he said that he had framed an Irish 
Land Act which all could understand a few days before 
Mr. Justice Ross found it his duty to pronounce that the 
sense in which all had understood one of its most im- 
portant provisions could not be justified by the text. 
Mr. Wyndham had meant to accelerate land pur- 
chase by giving the bonus, of which we have heard 
so much, to the vendor for his personal benefit, 
but the Act of 1903 does not in fact carry out 
his intention. In any case the present position is 
that a vendor with only a life interest in his estate 
cannot appropriate the bonus, but must invest it, with 
the rest of the purchase money, in trust securities for 
the benefit of his successors. The practical result of 
this is that hardly any vendor who is not an absolute 
owner will be able to sell his land at a price which the 


tenants are likely to offer. If land-purchase is to go | 


on, there must be a short amending Act next session. 
The burst of optimism which illumined Ireland last 
summer has been succeeded by a period—temporary, 
we believe—of criticism, innuendo, and gloom. The 
Land Purchase Act has not yet made everybody 
rich and happy, and the fairy godmother in the 


| 


form of the Chief Secretary may have a mauvais 


quart d’heure. 


The proposition that a limited owner should appro. 
priate part of the benefit accruing from the sale of an 
estate has revolted many worthy persons who imagine 
that in a question which Mr. Gladstone handled for 
twenty years the ordinary equities remain un- 
changed. The various Land Acts since 1870 have 
done gradually and almost by accident several things 
which were so inequitable that no Parliament could 
have deliberately sanctioned them en bloc. The 
Land Purchase Acts are designed to extract Ireland 
from the resulting chaos, and they are slowly suc- 
ceeding. Mr. Wyndham’s Act is the most impor- 
tant of these measures, and we hope—though we do 
not expect—that critics, before urging objections that 
on any other question would be as unanswerable as 
they are obvious, will study for themselves the laws 
regulating the relations of Irish landlord and tenant. 
If they really discover the kind of action that has been 
taken in the last thirty years, they will not insist too 
shrilly on the unusual character of the proposed 
remedies. It should be remembered, too, that the 
Land Act was made possible by an unexpected 
attitude of conciliation on the part of certain 
politicians who have been preaching for twenty 
years that Irish landlords were blood-suckers who 
must be expelled with ignominy and as cheaply 
as possible. The Irish farmer has been told that the 
land is his by right: it was a comfortable doctrine, 
and he half believed it. The Land Commission 
has, rightly or wrongly, reduced Irish rentals on an 
average by at least 38 per cent. since 1881 on 
those estates on which a _ second-term rent has 
been fixed. The tenants naturally argued (en- 
couraged by Mr. Davitt and others) that the 
existing laws secure them a substantial reduction of 
rent every fifteen years: they are therefore shy about 
purchasing on the basis of the present rent. On 
half-educated men of their temper very strong and un- 
scrupulous pressure has been brought to bear. The 
professional agitator knows that his livelihood vanishes 
when Irish farmers turn contented. The wild revolu- 
tionists, who count for very little in practical politics, 
but who are not without ability and can disguise their ulti- 
mate aims under a semblance of mere solicitude for the 
peasants’ good, know that Ireland must remain within the 
Empire so long as her land is mortgaged to the Imperial 
Treasury. And undoubtedly some powerful influences, 
whose working is visible enough though their motives 
are obscure, are doing their best to retard purchase. 
It has been made certain during the last few months 
that many Irishmen who would not dare to say so 
openly entertain a strong dislike of the prospect of a 
peasant proprietary. The Roman Catholic Church has 
not spoken in her corporate capacity, though several of 
her best prelates and priests have furthered the process 
of agrarian reconciliation. But a curiously large 
number of priests, speaking as individuals, have advised 
tenants not to offer a price which the landlords could 
possibly accept. No sensible person need object to 
the presence of a priest in the chair at a tenants’ 
meeting: he probably knows more than any other resi- 
dent about his parishioners’ circumstances, he is in some 
ways their natural adviser, and he has every right to 
dissuade them from improvident bargains. But it is a 
little startling to find one priest telling tenants that 
‘* 20 per cent. reduction is not worth a rap” (in other 
words that it is a bad bargain for a small farmer to 
pay a terminable purchase annuity of / 40 instead of a 
rent of £50), and another advising them to reject a 
prima facie reasonable offer from the landlord because 
if they are firm, ‘‘ the landlord will come hat in hand to 
them” to beg them to buy at a lower price. If these 
cases were exceptional we should not quote them. 
Such counsels from a minister of religion do not 
make for peace. Again, a widely-read paper, the 
‘* Freeman’s Journal”, has been labouring by fair 
means and foul to paralyse the working of the Act. 
Its arithmetical calculations have impressed some of its 
readers. It has preached that because ‘‘ Ashbourne 
Act prices” have averaged eighteen years’ purchase of 


| the (competitive) rent, second-term judicial tenants 


must not give more than eighteen years’ purchase 
of their present rent. The ‘‘ Daily Independent”, 
a rival organ which is as honestly anxious for a settle- 
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ment as it is a sincere champion of the tenants’ interests, 
has pointed out with truth that an eighteen years’ pur- 
chase Ashbourne price is practically equivalent to a 
twenty-three years’ purchase of second-term rents. On 
the other side it is alleged that landlords have tacitly 
conspired to force prices up to an unreal height. We have 
found no evidence of this. In the case of two important 
sales, the estates of the Duke of Leinster and of Mr. 
John Redmond M.P., the tenants have agreed to pay 
more than twenty-three years’ purchase of second-term 
rents. Other landlords naturally hope to get as much 
for their land as the professed champion of the tenants 
has consented, very sensibly, to accept. No doubt a 
few landlords may attempt out of purchase to obtain 
some pecuniary compensation for the arbitrary curtail- 
ment of their rents in the past. But we are as sure of 
Mr. T. W. Russell’s inaccuracy as we are doubtful of 
his good faith when he alleges a landlord combination 
to obtain exorbitant prices. He and his Nationalist 
colleagues at the Land Conference agreed that land- 
lords ought to receive a price large enough to bring 
in an income equivalent to their net second-term 
rental: he has produced no evidence of a landlord 
combination to obtain more than this. Twenty- 


‘three years’ purchase of second-term rents will on the 


whole give landlords less than this (even with the 
bonus), while it will on an average give the tenant 
five shillings in the pound immediate reduction. Mr. 
William O’Brien—due allowance being made for the 
oratorical habits of a lifetime—has declared for a faith- 
ful observance of the Land Conference terms, but has 
followed up this pious expression of good faith by the 
announcement that he will retire from politics and give 
his personal enemies a free hand in their attempts to 
wreck the settlement. 

On the other side there is much that is reassuring. 
Sales have been, and are being, quietly negotiated 
in every county in Ireland. The general opinion 
is that second-term rents cannot be substantially 
lowered when the time comes for revision, and that 
they may very possibly be raised. In other words 
a tenant, who paid #100 rent in 1880 and is now 
paying £62, can hardly see his rent reduced further 
(even if agriculture does not receive the impetus many 
good judges expect), and will make a very good 
bargain if he utilises the credit of the State and 
purchases his farm by agreeing for himself and his 
heirs to make an annual payment of 451 for 68) years. 
Now that purchase is the universal topic, the tenants 
have begun to realise that every payment of rent which 
might have been purchase-instalment is a dead loss. 
It would be more profitable to the individual to agree 
to rather higher terms at once than to pay rent for ten 
years more and then secure a slightly lower price. 
Every completed sale is an object-lesson to the neigh- 
bours. 

There has been some wild talk, of course: the cry 
for compulsory purchase is heard, but it is for com- 
pulsory purchase at a price which would confiscate half 
the landlords’ property, and such a cry is not serious. 
There is little chance of a no-rent movement, because 
the tenants really want to buy, and a farmer evicted 
for deliberate non-payment of judicial rent puts himself 
outside the benefits of both the Land Acts and the 
Purchase Acts. We fancy that the very bad harvest in 
most parts of Ireland has really been the principal 
cause of some of the absurdly low offers. 

The tenants must make up their minds in their own 
way. With regard to the landlords’ position, however, 
Parliament must intervene. If limited owners are to be 
enabled to sell, they must have the bonus. On the vendor 
fall heavy immediate expenses which he cannot meet with 
the actual purchase-money. Until this point is settled, 
sales are at a standstill. Further, an Amending Act 


being necessary, it would be advantageous to reconsider | 


the question of proving title. Under Mr. Wyndham’s Act 


the land is conveyed to the tenants onevidence of the ven- | 
dors’ undisputed occupancy for a few years, but theunfor- | 
tunate vendor does not receive a penny of the purchase | 
money until he has proved his title. In many estates this | 
means that conveyance of the land must be followed by | 


a Chancery suit. 
such indecent haste through the Lords in the summer, 
this grave injustice might have been avoided. Aa 


If the Act had not been rushed with | 


opportunity for some sort of remedy will offer itself 
next session, and if the Government is wise it will pay 
more attention to the lawyer and less to the Treasury 
official who sighs legitimately for the lost 12 millions 
and grasps the few pounds to be saved by throwing 
the entire cost of proving title on the vendor. Other 
topics must arise in debate : the Estates Commissioners 
seem hazy about their own powers, Mr. Redmond is 
not satisfied regarding evicted tenants or grazing lands, 
and the ‘‘ Remainder Man” now entitled to the bonus 
will naturally object to its disappearance. But we 
foresee no insuperable difficulties. 


PROGRESS IN JOHANNESBURG. 


OHANNESBURG is a sort of modern miracle in 
the way of towns: a municipality of 160,000 in- 
habitants consisted some seventeen years ago of only a 
few tents and a few iron houses. Towns have risen 
rapidly often enough in America but not even there 
can anything be shown to equal the development of 
Johannesburg from such squalid beginnings. Even so 
if this town, formerly as inadequately served according 
to the standard of European municipalities as was the 
whole Boer State, had not played its important 
part in imperial affairs, the report we have just 
received of the work of the Johannesburg Town 
Council might seem somewhat remote from our 
attention here in England. But as it is, nothing 
that happens in Johannesburg can be alien to the 
Englishman. The transition from a town under 
martial law to a municipality with its own officers 
was a step in the progress of South Africa itself. Just 
as the Boer national spirit had largely made itself felt 
through Johannesburg, its municipal affairs being 
administered according to inspiration from Pretoria, 
so now Johannesburg is an instrument for realising 
British political and municipal ideals. A good deal 
has been said about the affairs of South Africa and 
of Johannesburg being controlled by the materialistic 
aims of cosmopolitan financial magnates. But the 
personnel of the Johannesburg municipal administra- 
tion is mainly the result of the influence which Lord 
Milner has exerted over its constitution from the time 
when it passed into the hands of imperial officials, 
until the moment arrived when it could be handed over 
to more direct municipal government. What had very 
much to be feared in the circumstances of Johannes- 
burg were just such local intrigues and corruption as 
rule in American municipal politics. Men on the spot 
would undoubtedly understand local conditions more 
intimately ; but there was the danger of their turning 
their local connexions to individual and sectional profit. 
Moreover, in such an heterogeneous community, the 
larger ideals of municipal life would either be not 
existent or be in danger of sacrifice to the sordid 
pecuniary considerations which prevail, only too pre- 
dominantly, even amongst the citizens of our own towns 
who have had centuries of homogeneous municipal 
life. We can imagine that Lord Milner’s views as to 
what was best for Johannesburg in the selection of 
municipal officials would be, to say the least, somewhat 
mysterious to eager local place-hunters, who naturally 
would have liked to pull the wires in their own 
marionette show. It was fortunate for Johannesburg 
that Lord Milner took a course which disembarrassed 
himself from local and sectional jealousies, and at the 
same time did Johannesburg the valuable service of 
introducing new men absolutely independent of those 
jealousies who had already studied municipal problems 
in England. Mr. Feetham, the Town Clerk of Johannes- 
burg, like his predecessor, Mr. Lionel Curtis, is a man 
of the same class, and with the same intellectual 
traditions, as Lord Milner himself; any municipality 
would be fortunate in having at its disposal their know- 
ledge and the stimulus of their ideals. 

When the Boer régime was destroyed hardly anythin 
had been done to supply Johannesburg with the ordi- 
nary requirements of civilised life in the great towns of 
to-day. Everything was of the most primitive de- 
scription not only in the arrangements for civic comfort 


| but for preventing outbreaks of disease ; there being a 
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complete lack of modern sanitary arrangements. 
Water supply, sewage disposal, drainage, were as 
unscientific and defective as the lighting and the means 
of transit. At the present moment the disposal of 
sewage is as near to the system adopted by man in his 
rudest state as is compatible with life in towns at all ; 
and the seventy thousand or so of coloured persons 
amongst the populace do not conduce to its easier 
management. It is expensive too; in fact its con- 
tinuance is an economic impossibility as it costs over 
two hundred thousand pounds a year. A sewage 
scheme has become absolutely essential ; and it is esti- 
mated that the annual charge for it will not be more 
than half the amount spent at present. In May of 
last year a water board was constituted consisting 
of representatives of the Chamber of Mines, members 
of the Town Council of Johannesburg and the East 
and West Rand with Major Fowke, the Commissioner 
of Public Works, appointed by the Government as 
acting chairman. Thus Johannesburg will, in the 
course of a few years, be supplied, along with other 
municipal bodies already existing along the Rand or 
likely to come into existence in future, with supplies of 
good water at less than one-third of present cost. 

But the extension of the municipal area of Johannes- 
burg is by far the most important step that has been 
taken in securing the possibilities of good administra- 
tion in the future for the region that lies around the 
original nucleus of Johannesburg. When the Stads- 
raad gave place to the British administration, it adminis- 
tered altogether some nine square miles of territory 
including outlying suburbs. Under the laws made 
in 1902 and 1903 the municipality includes an area of 
over eighty-one square miles and embraces the whole 
country within a radius of five or six miles of the 
Post Office. The Report thus describes the advan- 
tages of this bold treatment of a municipal pro- 
blem. ‘‘ The future suburbs will grow up under 
known conditions within the area of the municipality 
itself. Lands near the town with their ‘ unearned 
increment’ will contribute from the first to the welfare 
of the community to which they owe their value. A 
cheap and rapid system of communication will be 
established between the town and the outlying 
suburbs. Not only will rent fall and living be 
cheapened but the life of the people will become more 
wholesome and desirable if their homes can be spread 
over a large area of country, and if close congested 
streets can be forced to give way to detached houses 
standing in their own gardens.” Unification in short 
has come in time to prevent the congestion of popula- 
tion and the defective laying out of thoroughfares. 
How much more fortunate would many of our own 
towns and cities be, if what has been done in Johannes- 
burg could have been accomplished for them years 
ago. But it is only experience which has made pos- 
sible a forecast of these dangers ; and very largely the 
forecast has been made and security taken against 
the impending dangers in consequence of the previous 
training of Johannesburg officials in the problems of 
municipal government in London. Already in the case 


of Johannesburg, recently though it has come into | 


existence, a method which had been devised to deal 
with the slums and congested areas in ancient English 
towns has had to be applied to a thoroughly insanitary 
area in Johannesburg which was not amenable to any 
other treatment. Over one hundred and eighty-eight 
acres of slums ceuld only be cleared by comprehensive 
measures; and the council framed a scheme on the 
lines laid down in the English Housing of the Working 
Classes Act : an Act with which Mr. Feetham and Mr. 
Lione! Curtis were practically familiar by their experi- 
ence of its working in London which they had gained 
from service on the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor. 


DOES NOT CARE.” 
i” a man talks to you of Boy, treating the conception 


of him as a genus distinct from child or man, you | 


may know the speaker for a schoolmaster. At one 
time or another every schoolmaster feels, as Charles 
Lamb felt for his old master, that boy is bad com- 
panionship for grown manhood; and the desire to 


escape somewhere where Boy as such is invisible 
amounts to a passion. Perhaps towards the end of 
terms most schoolmasters feel rebels to their pro- 
fession. Their life looks a renunciation for too small 
anend. They feel their intellects daily dragged down. 
to the repetition of trite formule ; their native philo- 
sophy, the hearth of thought at which they would sit, 
damped down by the necessity for a sort of moral 
economy. Freedom of word, even gesture is checked 
at every turn. It may be that they must even smoke 
their pipes in camera. No wonder that they fear lest at 
the last the sham interests, moral, social, intellectual, 
may oust the real. If the schoolmaster is married, his 
wife, even if she does not look on him ‘‘as the boy’s 
master”, becomes a wheel in the educational machine 
and loses her individual charm. In one masters’ 
common room that we wot of the eighth week is 
regarded as the point at which the schoolmaster’s. 
dread of his profession culminates. He calls himself 
a ‘‘jaded usher”, a ‘‘ desiccated pedagogue”, but 
works with superior fury to conceal from himself 
the arrestment of his own development. By the 
ninth week hope has a little revived. The school 
feels the stir of change; examinations if not holidays 
are in sight ; and it is better ‘‘ jellygraphing ” questions 
for someone else’s form than finding in the prose of 
your best scholar that the distinction between protasis 
and apodosis, on which many weeks of work have 
been spent, is as a closed book. But the long, 
solid boyless holiday is the schoolmaster’s only real 
salvation, the necessary relapse into egoism which, 
Herbert Spencer assures us, only makes altruism en- 
during. Weare convinced that taken in the aggregate 
there is no class of men in England who can even 
challenge comparison with the schoolmaster. In educa- 
tion, in the qualities of companionship, in moral rigour 
and perhaps in physical vigour he is—in the aggre- 
gate—an epitome of English excellence. But con- 
tinuous Boy, indeed continuous renunciation of self in 
any community, has an irresistibly malign influence 
on that faculty of enjoyment which is at the root of 
most of the virtues. Therefore the schoolmaster must 
look to it that he bends the bent stick very much on 
the other side of didactics when the holidays come. 

For this reason we choose to regard this irresponsi- 
ble, humorous, prattling, personal, almost vagabond 
book * as an indirect aid to scholastic proficiency. The 
note is of a sense of truancy that would serve for a 
Puck. The proprieties, affectations, hypocrisies, 
solemnities of term are thrown off like Christian’s 
burden, and the pilgrimage, over Swiss snows, Irish 
moors, Norwegian rivers, continued with a gaiety of 
mien to which the creatures of poor Bunyan’s imagina- 
tion were unhappy strangers. We may perhaps call 
the book a guide-book to the holiday spirit, which all 
jaded people, ‘“‘ ushers” or other, may follow to. their 
satisfaction. How dull people are with their holidays! 
How faithful to the groove! How frightened of 
vagabondage! What bevies of schoolmasters talk 
shop of an evening by the links at Westward Ho! and 
playing through holidays only at the games of term 
and against professional friends miss the true tonic of 
change. Let them wander and lose their way with 
Mr. Hewett. Especially let them go to Ireland. None 
of us are enough Kelts. Our Teuton nature is loth to 
leave its bureaucratic leanings—and where is any bureau- 
cracy to compare with a public school? Indeed we are 
most of us schoolmasters at heart, so intent on teach- 
ing either ourselves or others that we cease to learn 
and forget to be young and rash and irresponsible. 
Such forgetfulness is not Mr. Hewett’s. One of the 


| illustrations of his pranks recalled to us, by reason of 


the inverted position, the great Herodotean scene 
where Hippocleides standing on his head “‘ gesticu- 
lated with his legs”. Perhaps, for motto, his famous 
repartee, when twitted with fatal loss of dignity, 
would also fit the attitude of this pedagogue at play— 
‘* Hippocleides does not care”. It would certainly 
have served better, for maxim—especially in the 
scholastic dignity of its Greek characters—than the 
very silly couplet which Mr. Hewett quotes on his 


* « The Pedagogue at Play.” By G. M. A, Hewett. London: 
Allen. 1903. 6s. 
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fly-leaf. We have known many schoolmasters, marked | decided on one point: that it was to be quite the most 


during term by a martyr’s zest to wear the sacrificial 
mien, who gave during holidays no hint of the didactic 
pose; and the plea for an unprofessional attitude, 
proclaimed in the beyish zest of adventure within 
this most unpedagogic book, prompts the ques- 
tion whether after all, in term as well as in holiday, 
the schoolmaster might not more often allow himself 
to be what he is. It cannot be well to split a life into 
disconnected parts, and why is it that everyone sees the 
good of forgetting term in holiday, while few even sug- 
gest the advantage of remembering the holiday spirit in 
term time? It is granted that no class of man deserves 
so well of the State as the masters of our public schools ; 
but may it not be that from holding a false notion of the 
need of submerging their humanity they often miss 
getting their proper share of the good they give ? 
There is only one sort of holiday for anyone, to give 
freer play to the proper instincts. Recreation is 
the re-creation of the real man; because the school- 
master is more than others compelled to merge himself 
for three-quarters of the year he needs more than others 
to clear off parasitic interests during holiday, and 
the dust of nature is much the most effective means. 
Wordsworth got his best ‘‘impulse from a vernal 
wood ” which maybe will teach you ‘‘ more of Boy than 
all the class rooms can”. Lord Rosebery likes to drive 
at night. One of the great headmasters gets most 
relaxation from a trip to Madrid and back within the 
week so that he sees the Pyrenees twice. Mr. Hewett 
—horresco referens—most enjoys poaching and gossip- 
ing im Ireland and bribing keepers. The common 
attribute to him and the others is a perception that 
‘hills, woods, rivers, and the rest, are the best holiday 
from men, Boy or ‘‘shop”. The doctrine has not 
often been better put or implied than by this playing 
pedagogue. What a liberal education was his Pat! 


BEARDSLEY AS A MAN OF LETTERS. 


Kae republication by Mr. Lane,* the publisher of 
“The Yellow Book”, of Beardsley’s contribu- 
tions in prose and verse to ‘‘ The Savoy”, its “‘ rival”, 
as Mr. Lane correctly calls it, with the illustrations 
which there accompanied them, reopens a little, busy 
chapter in contemporary history. It is the history of 
yesterday, and it seems already at the distance of half 
a century. Then, what brave petulant outbursts of 
poets and artists, what comic rivalries and reluctances 
vf publishers, what droll conflicts of art and morality, 
what thunders of the trumpets of the press! The 
press is silent now, or admiring ; the publishers have 
changed places, and all rivalries are handsomely buried, 
with laudatory inscriptions on their tombstones. The 
situation has its irony, which would have appealed 
most to the actor most conspicuously absent from the 
scene. 

Beardsley was very anxious to be a writer, and 
his force of mind, his energy and persistence were 
so great that he could not have failed to write 
something remarkable, if he had continued to work at 
the art of literature. He began with music, and 
played the piano in drawing-rooms when he was a 
child, as a sort of infant prodigy ; and he had a taste 
for music not less fine than his taste for literature. 
He planned many books, a book on Rousseau, a book 
or an essay on George Sand, besides stories and 
verses. The fragment which ran through a few 
numbers of ‘‘ The Savoy”, and is now reprinted under 
the title which was there given to it, ‘‘ Under the 
Hill”, was to be a legend of Venus and Tann- 
hauser, and at least one drawing was done for the 
book under its projected form. But some complication 
between publishers made it impossible for Beardsley to 
carry out this idea as he had intended, and Helen was 
put in the place of Venus and the Abbé Fanfreluche 
(who was to be the Abbé Aubrey) in the place of 
‘Tannhaduser. No definite version of the legend, nor 
indeed any plot whatever, was decided upon, and when 
the writing was actually begun, Beardsley had only 

* “ Under the Hill, and other Essays in Prose and Verse.” By 
Aubrey Beardsley. London: John Lane. 1904. 


‘*decadent” thing that had ever been written. He 
bought some wonderful old manuscript paper that had 
belonged to some royal person, and he used to sit for 
hours every day in the tiny close reading-room in the 
Casino at Dieppe, or on the benches of the concert- 
room when there was a band, writing in ink or pencil, 
in his neat, clerk-like handwriting, on this heavy, 
widely-ruled paper. He worked desperately, and he 
learnt how to write through sheer determination to 
learn. Nothing came easily to him, and he was 
seriously concerned at the difficulty of making one 
paragraph end and another begin. But a sense of 
form was inherent in him, and he acquired his own way 
of writing, as he had acquired his own way of drawing; 
taking freely from every source, and combining things 
which had never been combined before, in a new, 
astonishing way. 

It was at the same time that he began to write verse, 
and for the writing of verse he had no natural impulse 
whatever. He decided that he would write verse, and 
he wrote verse ; it is not poetry, but, technically, it is 
very clever verse of a kind. I remember that day on 
the ruined walls of Arques-la- Bataille, when he laboured 
at ‘‘The Three Musicians” from early morning to 
sunset, forcing his brain to think in metre, and forcing 
it to an absolute metrical precision. The piece is with- 
out merit except that it is a thing done to order, to 
one’s own order, and done without any flaw in the 
logic. Nothing he did, I think, ever gave him more 
satisfaction. 

In the prose there is a much finer quality, and this 
fragment of an unachieved and unplanned romance has 
a savour of its own. It is the work, not of acraftsman, 
but of an amateur, and in this it may be compared 
with the prose of Whistler, so great an artist in 
his own art and so brilliant an amateur in the 
art of literature. Beardsley too was something of a 
wit, and in his prose one sees hard intellect, untinged 
with sentiment, employed on the work of fancy. He 
wrote and he saw, unimaginatively, and without 
passion, but with a fierce sensitive precision; and he 
saw by preference things elaborately perverse, full of 
fantastic detail, unlikely and possible things, brought 
together from the four corners of the universe. All 
those descriptions in ‘‘ Under the Hill” are the equiva- 
lent of his drawings, and they are of especial interest 
in showing how definitely he saw things, and with 
what calm minuteness he could translate what seemed 
a feverish drawing into oddly rational words. Listen, 
for instance, to this garden-picture: ‘‘In the middle 
was a huge bronze fountain with three basins. 
From the first rose a many-breasted dragon and 
four little loves mounted upon swans, and each love 
was furnished with a bow and arrow. Two of them 
that faced the monster seemed to recoil in fear, two 
that were behind made bold enough to aim their shafts 
at him, From the verge of the second sprang a circle 
of slim golden columns that supported silver doves 
with tails and wings spread out. The third, held by a 
group of grotesquely attenuated satyrs, is centred 
with a thin pipe hung with masks and roses and 
capped with children’s heads.” The picture was never 
drawn, but does it want more than the drawing ? 

The prose of ‘‘ Under the Hill” does not arrive at 
being really good prose, but it has felicities that 
astonish, those felicities by which the amateur 
astonishes the craftsman. The imaginary dedication 
is the best, the most sustained, piece of writing in it, 
but there is wit everywhere, subtly intermingled 
with fancy, and there are touches of colour such 
as this: ‘‘ Huge moths, so richly winged that they 
must have banqueted upon tapestries and royal stuffs, 
slept on the pillars that flanked either side of the gate- 
way, and the eyes of all the moths remained open and 
were burning and bursting with a mesh of veins.” 
Here and there is a thought or a mental sensation like 
that of ‘‘ the irritation of loveliness that can never be 
entirely comprehended, or ever enjoyed to the utmost”. 
There are many affectations, some copied from Oscar 
Wilde, others personal enough, such as the use of 
French words instead of English ones: ‘‘ chevelure ” 
for hair, and ‘‘ pantoufles” for slippers. 1 do not think 
Beardsley finally found a place for the word which he 
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had adapted from the French, ‘‘ papillions ”, instead of 
papillons or butterflies; the word would have come 


amusingly, and it was one of his pet words. But his | 


masterpieces, any little merit that the imitation reflects. 


| I think or hope that when once the work of classi. 


whole conception of writing was that of a game with | 


words ; some obsolete game with a quaint name, like that 
other favourite word of his, ‘‘spellicans”, for which 
he did find a place in the story. 

Taken literally, this fragment is hardly more than a 


piece of nonsense, and was hardly meant to be more | 


than that. Yet, beyond the curiosity and ingenuity of 
the writing, how much there is of real skill in the 
evocation of a certain impossible but quite credible 
atmosphere! Its icy artificiality is indeed one of its 
qualities, and produces, by mere negation, an emotional 
effect. Beardsley did not believe in his own enchant- 
ments, was never haunted by his own terrors, and, in 
his queer sympathy and familiarity with evil, had none 
of the ardours of a lost soul. In the place of Faust he 
would have kept the devil at his due distance by a 
polite incredulity, openly expressed, as to the very 
existence of his interlocutor. He found it so easy never 
to see except on paper. 

The publication of this volume of literary remains 
can but be welcomed by all who are interested in the 
work and genius of Beardsley. It contains, as far as | 
know, everything in prose and verse that he left, and the 
prose and verse will be found accompanied by the illus- 
trations which he did for them. But it should have 
been explained, in reprinting ‘‘ Under the Hill”, that it 
was a fragment, that its continuation was more than 
once announced in ‘‘ The Savoy ”, and that Beardsley 


| 


did not deliberately leave it in the unfinished state in | 
which it remains. Its basis, or at least point of depar- | 


ture, in the legend of Venus and Tannhiiuser should 
also have been explained. Some misprints have crept 
into the text, and in Mr. Lane’s preface both my name 
and the name of Mr. P. G. Hamerton are misspelt ; 


mine only once, Mr. Hamerton’s three times. In the | 
advertisement at the end it is stated that of Beardsley’s | 
literary work ‘‘ Under the Hill” and ‘‘a poem” appeared | 


in “The Savoy”. ‘‘A poem” should read ‘‘ three 


poems”, the three poems now reprinted. Among the > 
illustrations the two hitherto unpublished were really | 


not worth publishing. It is not the least among the 


misfortunes of death that that accident should be | 
thought to confer value on what is valueless in itself, | 


merely because it can no longer be corrected or repeated. 
ARTHUR Symons. 


OLD “MASTERS ”. 


fication has been thoroughly done we shall see 
a movement for the proper treatment of the real 


_ masters in our museums. The proper treatment is 


to arrange that the best things shall yield their 
maximum of delight. Now the dreary arrangement by 
‘* schools ”, or by hanging all one man’s works together, 
is the reverse of this. At a dinner you don’t offer your 
guests first of all an example of a particular dish 
cooked by its inventor and then insist on their tasting 
examples of its imitation by all the inferior cooks 
who have attempted it : you don’t at one mea! sample 
even all the good brands of wine frum one district 
or country. The art of the host is not to disgust 
people in that fashion, but to give them as sharply and 
perfectly as possible the taste of the chef’s invention and 
mastery, relieved by what precedes and follows. He does 
not say, ‘‘ Now that you have seen what my chef can do, | 
think, to complete your study of the subject, you ought to 
taste a shot at the same thing by a ‘ general’ we have 
just taken on as kitchenmaid”’. He does not say ‘‘ You 
like this champagne? then you must really follow the 
ramifications of that tradition and try a bottle pro- 
duced, in imitation of it, from gooseberries”. It may 
be the critic's duty to taste the gooseberry brand, in 
case something new and rare has come of the varia- 
tion; but dinner is not the time for these experiments. 
I think therefore, we shall see, in time, our collections 
arranged first of all for delight, the great picked men 
hung together; and alongside of such ‘“ Salons 
Carrés” there will be large store-galleries, with which 
only the curious student need trouble himself, bent on 
rescue-work. From time to time there will be a pro- 
motion or a retirement, as taste wavers, or becomes 
assured. But there is a use for the second-rate men 
in places where there are few first-rates. A good 
Lorenzo Costa looks very well at Dublin, and a Bonifazio 
would give a glimmering forecast or a remembrance 
of Titian in some provincial gallery where there is no 


| Titian to show him up. As for third- or fourth-rate 


Italian pictures, the best thing that could be done with 
them would be to return them to the churches from 
which they were taken. How cruel the exposure of 
such a picture as No. 42 at the Academy! It is hard 
that Moretto should be represented by this in the cold 
light of a gallery. In the darkness and uncompetitive 
atmosphere of a chapel, and under the gentle influences 


| of damp, this picture might relapse into its 7nd and 


\ HEN shall we begin to ease ourselves of the | 
superstition that every painter who lived from | 


five hundred to one hundred years ago was a master, 
and to recognise that then, as now, the masters were 


few and the servants and the pilferers many? Every- | 
one would admit the truth after a fashion ; and yet the | 


museum habit of gathering together all that is old, the 
wholesome fear of parting with what seems now indifferent 
but may yet declare its excellence, and the mere trick of 
language, by which we give this honorific title to every 
ancient painter without meaning more than is implied 
in speaking of a master of arts or a master carpenter— 
all this has its furtive effect on thought, and people 
would be shocked if one entered Burlington House in 
winter with the same frankness as in summer, and 


still serve its purpose as a holy image. 

How strong the superstition of which I speak really 
is, the millionaires are at the pains to illustrate. 
Nothing should give to a student of our time greater 
pleasure than to observe how small is the power of 
money. The only millionaire who appears to have an 
idea in making use of his money is poor M. Jacques 
Lebaudy, and perhaps in time he may get it transferred 
from the Savoy Hotel to the Savoy stage. Look at 
the plunges of Mr. Carnegie! He turns desperate from 


planting free Smith’s bookstalls up and down the 
country to picture buying, and out of the possible 


world of pictures he buys the Lorenzo Costa, 
No. 15! And Mr. Pierpont Morgan! With a trust- 


| fulness learned in the land of trusts he seemed 


distinguished the Horsley, the Wells, the Dicksee of | 
Botticelli’s or of Titian’s time as firmly as one dis- — 
tinguishes these painters of our time from their great | 


contemporaries. Yet old painters who are not old 
masters, men much less able than a Wells or a 
Dicksee, command vast prices at the present day ; 
students treat them with respect and devotion ; and our 
galleries are choked with these defaced and debased 
images of the true coin. It must be admitted that it 
has been necessary that the galleries should pass 
through this stage in their evolution. The critics have 
been doing the preliminary work of separating the true 
coin from the false, and since the student comes to 
love what he studies, even if it be rubbish, he would 
be loth to part with those ‘‘masters”. Yet they do 
mischief two ways, in the first place to masterpieces 


at one time to have made it his ambition to collect all 
the ‘‘ rossignols” of the dealers. Conceive a man with 
money enough to buy a Gainsborough buying the 
Agnew Gainsborough. Think of the ‘‘ Titian” which 
the Academy so complaisantly accepted under that 
title. By now, I suppose, he has learned a little 
caution, but compare his bronzes in this exhibition with 
those of Mr. Heseltine. The man of taste will beat 
the millionaire out of the auction rooms. 

I shall be told, with a certain amount of truth, that 
the imitator, in older days, was more stringently held 
up by the master, and that his work, therefore, keeps 
to a higher level. It is perfectly true that the 
imitator, in the fifteenth century, had not such a 
wild choice of models as in the nineteenth. He did 


| better because he knew no worse. But the distinc- 


tion of the authentic artist from the nobody is just as 
clear. The clever painter who imitated Botticelli in 


by hackneying those they imitate, in the second place _ Nv. 20 would very likely imitate Mr. Dudley Hardy now. 


to themselves by losing, in the neighbourhood of the 


On the other hand Mr. Dicksee or Mr. Wells, cooped 
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up in a little Italian town with Titian round the corner, 
would have produced astonishing results. Either of 
them would have had much greater ability for drawing 
than Bonifazio, and either of them could have picked up 
the colour-scheme. As it was, poor Mr. Wells took his 
breakfast with Landseer, his lunch with Rossetti, his 
His wife was happier, because 
she threw her woman’s assimilative power into the lunch 
party only. But Mr. Wells, even in Titian’s time, 
would have remained an eager, efficient nobody under 
the more august disguise. Taste, like murder, will 
out, at the end of every schooling. There was 
Lawrence, with Reynolds to start and steady him, and 
a much greater sureness and facility in drawing than 
Reynolds ever had. Look at the face of his Pope 
Pius VII. here or at the George IV. in the Wailace 
collection for evidence of his gift. But his inner 
nature had a treacherous mixture of the flashy snob’s 
with that of the able craftsman and designer, and in 
the end this corrupted his painting down to its very 
texture, till the vulgar tinlights matched the fatuity 
of expression. 

My theme has run away with me, and I must not 
attempt, in this article, to speak of the exhibition in 
any detail. But I will ask the visitor to sweep the first 
room with his eye, and resisting the general furniture- 
glamour of Italian pictures (it is wholesome to see 
them out of their frames sometimes), to ask what 
really seizes and holds the eye. Afterwards he will find 
things of interest, Flemish, French and Italian, but the 
unmistakeable great man in the room is Diirer. The 
portrait, said to be of his father, has suffered some 
damage, but the power of one of the world’s artists 
speaks in it. In the sculpture-room is the greatest 
novelty of the exhibition, the head of a child, from the 
King’s collection, assigned to a little-known German 
of the sixteenth century, Conrad Meit. This, in its 
degree, the little wicked-gleeful face, has the seizing 
and authentic power. D. S. MacCo tt. 


HYMN TO APHRODITE. 


(From Sappho.) 
DIVINE enthronéd Aphrodite, 
Zeus-begotten Queen of guileful art, 
Let not ache or anguish, I beseech thee, 
Bow down my heart! 


Come to me, come now, if e’er aforetime 
At the voice of my complaint afar 
Thou didst hearken, and in answer yoking 
Thy golden car 


From the Father’s mansion hither camest 
As the lovely feathered creatures drew 
O’er the dark earth fluttering down from Heaven’s 
Eternal blue. 


Swiftly were they come ; and O thou blesséd, 
Lightening with a smile thy heavenly face 
Thou wast asking, Wherefore my petition ? 
What cruel case ? 


What desire within my frenzied spirit ? 
“On thy breast who is it thou dost long 
By my charm to fold? Say who is doing 
My Sappho wrong? 


“ Soon shall thy pursued one turn pursuer, 
Gifts refusing now, shall proffer still, 
Love the lover yet, and woo the wooer, 
Though loth of will.” 


Out of her sore plight ; what I would see 
Brought to pass, bring thou ; be thine own power 
Allied with me! 


JAPAN OF THE THEATRE. 


S I sat in Mr. Tree’s theatre the other evening 
intently striving to follow the complicated 
evolution of his new play ‘‘ The Darling of the Gods” 
I desired earnestly the presence of scme mentor who 
would, to speak figuratively, make clear to me, as it 
was once made clear to the provincial mayor, the 
distinction between Omar Khayyam and Hunyadi- 
Janos. If I were in the position of the gentleman 
behind me whom I hear confessing to a lady that he 
cannot make out what it is all about, it would not so 
much matter. I assume that he is, as I usually am 
when I visit the theatre, free from the obligation to 
give an account in cold print of the impressions of the 
evening. I had minimised this difficulty for myself, as 
far as possible, by reading the description of the 
elaborate plot by clever people who are experts in 
following the course of a play as it unfolds itself ou the 
stage; and a column of a newspaper was required for 
the purpose. With the painful conscientiousness in 
which one ought to approach an unaccustomed duty I 
asked myself in the first place why the title of the play is 
‘The Darling of the Gods”. Onthat I found no hint, 
and after a whole delightful evening during which I had 
gradually reduced to some order the extraordinary 
panoramic effects which had passed before my eyes, I 
am still ignorant who it was who was especially 
beloved by the Gods of Japan. This however does 
not in the least degree matter; and I found also in the 
course of analysis by which I gradually helped myself 
to form conclusions by eliminating extraneous unneces- 
sary details as far as possible, that I need not give 
myself any trouble about the text of the play. It only 
helps to spoil whatever illusion there may be that a 
real serious story of Japanese life, emotion, custom 
and character is being unrolled. Where everything 
is so aggressively Japanese, and I take it to be 
genuinely so on the authority of those who know 
everything about Japan that I am ignorant of, the 
English, or the American language, which is still 
nearer locally to that of Tokio, plus a considerable 
makeweight of split infinitives, is an ugly obstacle to 
a Japanesy effect. 

I find with much self-complacency that I have hit 
upon what I fondly imagine may be a principle of 
dramatic criticism; and | state it with a proud cor- 
sciousness of its importance. It is this: a Japanese 
play in England should be given either in pure 
pantomime or in the form of comic opera. ‘‘ The 
Darling of the Gods” by intention is a serious play. 
It strikes a note of destiny, of fate, of impending 
disaster to joyful young lives, and it evolves tragedy in 
its course. But comic opera accessories effectually 
thwart the disposition one may have to take 
the story seriously; and the air of burlesque and 
travesty prevails over the effort for seriousness and 
reality. The crowds of English men and women dis- 
torted into figures of Japs are hardly more than the 
choruses of comic opera; and one expects them at 
every turn to break out in the manner of the crowd in 
the ‘* Mikado ” or ‘San Toy” or the ‘‘ Chinese Honey- 
moon”. It is a disappointment when they don’t; and 
I am sorry to find that I must suppose real Japanese 


singing and dancing girls to be as unskilled in their 
art as the veriest savages. Is what I heard at His 
Majesty’s the real music and singing of the Japanese ? 
If so, and the action of the play is laid not later as I 
understand than the middle of last century, then to 


W. HEADLAM. 


speak of Japan as being quite civilised already is, 
as one might say in the language of the play, altogether 
abjectly absurd and honourably impossibly miraculous. 

To take gravely a play so desperately Japanese in its 
accessories is out of the question. ‘‘ The Darling of 
the Gods” is a romantic or poetic play but never acha- 
racter charming, or heroic, or villainous, is represented 
except in an attitude which to our eyes is unmanly, or 
unfeminine, or grotesque or undignified. It never 


occurred to me before what a close connexion there is 
between the virtues and vices, and tables and chairs. 
Can one love a heroine who is always flopping on 
the floor, or follow with interest the fortunes of 
lovers who stump towards each other on their 
A member of Parliament who like Zakkuri, 
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the statesman villain of the piece, should write 
State documents on a rudimentary desk raised some 
five inches from the ground, would never have my 
vote. I might treat his villainies with a certain amount 
of respect but not his methods of transacting business. 
Heroes who spend most of their time on the floor ; 
heroines who wobble as if they needed a chiropodist ; 
who must have callosities on their knees and who make 
such improper noises in drinking and down their noses 
when they are polite, are not the kind of characters that 
can be put on the English stage with success. If we do 
not ‘‘ guy” them openly, we do it to ourselves and we 
cannot away with them as real men and women. 
it is quite evident to me now that whatever may 
have been the motive which induced Mr. Tree 
to give us this first Japanese play in English founded 
on a serious motive it can have no more than a 
succés de curiosité, and no definite influence on 
drama in England. It cannot be of permanent im- 
portance: though in my ingenuousness | at first did 
suppose that there might be something in this idea. 
The enormous expenditure of money, the vast amount 
of ability applied to producing the scenery, the 
dresses, the more difficult stage business, would in 
themselves at first sight imply that some commen- 
surate intellectual object was in view. But one may 
consider merely the production of the play without 
troubling whether either as drama or literature the 
play itself was worth the limelight. 

For myself I cannot sufficiently express my admiration 
of the brains put into this play. That actors and 
actresses can so skilfully save themselves and the situa- 
tions from ridicule is a triumph of art, whatever may be 
said of a profession which calls upon them to run such 
risks. | am speaking of the general effect on myself and 
am not professing any qualification for making distinc- 
tions of excellence. It may or may not be good 
technical criticism of acting but, as I am only giving 
my personal impressions, I may say it struck me as 
curious that it should be in what is on the whole the 
least convincing part of the play, the torture scene 
under Zakkuri’s ballroom floor, that I got the first 
suggestion of reality ; and it was Kato the fisherman 
to whom I was indebted for it. 
moment too when the sensation of real feeling arrived ; 
and it had nothing to do with acting. It was the re- 
union of Kara and Yo-San in the First Celestial 
Heaven in the Clouds after the thousand years’ 
expiatory separation from her lover for the crime, as 
she pathetically puts it, of not knowing something 
which he called honour. Yo-San, with her little red- 
book (such a comic opera notion!) from which she had 
learned what love means to European maidens, had not 
permitted me to be impressed with any charm but that 
of a delightful unreality, until then. I said there was 
no acting in that last scene where on the summit of the 
cloud-begirt mountain the lovers encircle each other. 
It was but a pose and no word was spoken. A word 
would have spoiled it and no doubt I ought to under- 
Stand this reticence as the essence of acting. More- 
over it seems that I also ought to understand as 
acting that wonderfully beautiful scene, astonish- 
ing in its illusion, of the crossing of the river 
between the Heavens and the Hells by the Souls. 
Across the sombre spaces filled with flying clouds and 
hanging mists comes the cry of Kara! The reality of 
poetry is attained if not of fact: and I learn that there 
-may be the finest acting when there is nothing said. I 
believe that is quite elementary: and indeed I had said 
it before in remarking that the English language 
destroys the illusion of a serious Japanese play. What 
I seem to want to say in conclusion is that I should 
shave liked the scenery to do all the acting in ‘‘ The 
Darling of the Gods ”. 

Georce H. Knorr. 


THE CITY. 


HE Russo-Japanese business coming on the top of 
eighteen months of depression is really the last 
Straw, anlit is to be feared will break some camels’ 
backs. But it is no use exaggerating the evils: they 
are bad enough without that. It is true that a great 
many speculators and those who deal for them have 


So | 


been ruined by the persistent fall in prices. But it is 
not true that the nation is on the verge of bankruptcy - 
that the price of Consols is a national discredit : and 
that there is no capital left in England, &c. On no 
topic is exaggeration more common than on the price 
of Consols, and yet an easy sum in arithmetic will cure 
it. ‘The equivalent of 2} per cent. at par is 904 at 2}, 
The new Consols therefore at 874 are equal to the old 
Consols at 97, which surely is not a bad price after a 
long war. The trouble has arisen because speculators 
insisted upon saying that the reduction of } per cent. 
was discounted at 97 and buying the new Consols at 
that price. The 2? annuities stand at 95}, and, as they 
are redeemable at par in 1905, offer a rise of 7} per cent. 
in twelve months. Of course the sinking fund may be 
again suspended; but, unless we are drawn into 
another war, this is most improbable, and there are 
only 44,488,291 of these annuities outstanding. They 
seem therefore a very good investment, especially 
if they go lower on war rumours. There is also 
some exaggeration about the scarcity of money, we 
mean of course capital available for commercial 
purposes. The Bank rate has only been changed three 
times in the year, and its maximum has been 4 per 
cent., whereas in 1899, 1900, and 1gor the Bank rate 
was changed six times in each year, and reached 6 per 
cent. in 1899, 6 per cent. in 1900, and 5 per cent. in 
1901. In 1902 the number of changes and the maximum 
rate were the same as in this year. The average 
market rate below the bank has been for the last two 
years 7s. 4d., whereas in 1901 it was 11s. 2d. These 
figures show a remarkable steadiness in the money 
market, and were it not for politics money would grow 
cheaper and prices rise all round. 

Where the depreciation has been really severe is in the 


| ordinary stocks of English and Scotch railways. We will 


There was another | 


not take speculative stocks, but those of our two premier 
lines, and the leading Scotch line. London and North- 
Western Ordinary stand at 144 (about), the highest 
price of the year being 170}, showing a fall of 26 points. 
At the end of December 1902 London and North- 
Western stood at 169, alihough the dividends paid in 
that year were 55 as against 6} paid in the past year. 
In 1900 when the stock paid a slightly lower divi- 
dend than last year, i.e. 6}, the price touched 108. 
The London and North-Western weekly traffics have 
showed substantial decreases for the last quarter 


| of the year, and this is said to be due to the 


partial stoppage of the cotton trade in Lanca- 
shire. But the Great Western, our second great 
line, has not been exposed to any exceptional 
misfortune of this kind. Great Western Ordinary 
have paid 5} per cent., and their price has ranged from 
145 to 132, at which they now stand. In 1899 they 
paid the same dividend, and their price ranged from 
175 to 160. Great Westerns are therefore 28 points 
beiow the lowest point in 1899 on the same dividends. 
The fall in Caledonian Ordinary, the premier Scotch 
line, has been equally sensational. Caledonian Ordinary 
stand at 101, having paid 4 percent. dividend. In 1902 
they paid 4}, and their price fluctuated between 128 and 
112. In 1899 they paid 4}, and their price rose to 156. 
What is the meaning of this appalling depreciation ? 
We can only suppose that a great many people have 
lost money in American rails and South African mines, 
and have been obliged to sell their railway stock. But 
when the turn does come, what a rise there will be! 
The war news completely upset the Stock Markets 
about the middle of the week, and Consols fell 4 on 
Wednesday. Paris aggravated the situation by coming 
in as a wholesale and hysterical seller. We cannot see 
that there is any probability of Great Britain being drawn 
into war, and for those who have liquid capital and 
healthy nerves this is the opportunity to buy Argentine 
rails, the best Home rails, and Kaffirs. 


METHODS OF FIRE OFFICES. 


(COMPARATIVELY few people read the conditions 

printed on their Fire policies ; but a few of those 
who take the trouble to do so urge that the conditions 
are unduly favourable to the companies. This is un- 
doubtedly the case, but it is difficult to see how any 
substantial alteration could be made without producing 
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a more unsatisfactory state of affairs than at present 
exists. It is said, for instance, that, while a company 
undertakes to pay the value of the goods at the time 
of the fire, the office has to take the word of the policy- 
holder as to what that value is, since neither at the 
time of effecting the insurance nor subsequently does 
it inspect or make a valuation of, the property insured. 
Practically the only inspection that takes place is of 
the building and its surroundings, and in the case of 
the insurance of property in private houses even this is 
frequently dispensed with. 

In assessing a claim the owner’s statement of value 
has to be relied upon, and this being so it is sometimes 
argued that his statement ought not to be disputed. 
As a matter of fact the owner’s valuation is seldom 
questioned if the company has reason to believe that it 
is being fairly treated. Much experience in the settle- 
ment of claims enables an approximate estimate to be 
formed of their nature, and it does not pay a company 
to be other than generous to its policy-holders. 

This last consideration is the essential feature in the 
methods of the Fire companies. The legal position 
and the policy conditions are all in favour of the com- 
pany. The safeguard of the policy-holder is the 
informal fact that the treatment by the companies is 
fair and liberal in practice, and that they could not 
afford to let it be otherwise. 

It might be better, if it were possible, to give the 
insured some more formal protection than at present 
exists. Such protection is conceivable if the Fire com- 
pany acted like the holder of a bill of sale and made a 
detailed inventory of all the goods insured, followed by 
periodical inspections to see that nothing had been 
taken away, and by a re-valuation of the property from 
time to time to allow for depreciation by wear and tear. 
But when we consider that the annual premium is 
only 2s. for each £100 insured, it is obvious that such 
methods could not be adopted without greatly increasing 
the cost. They would be vexatious and irritating in 
the extreme, and as not one case in a hundred leads to 
any difference over the settlement, a vast deal more 
harm than good would result from the adoption of any 
such course. 

Some interesting questions arise as to settlement of 
claims for pictures, curios, and other art treasures 
which frequently increase in value instead of dete- 
riorating by wear and tear. In such cases it is the 
practice of the companies to pay the value of the 
articles at the time they were destroyed, reasonable 
proof of value being required. Where there are many 
and valuable art treasures the best plan is to havea 
list of them embodied in the policy, with the value of 
each item stated against it, this value being agreed 
between the company and the insurer at the time of 
effecting the policy, and revised when necessary from 
time to time. This is a course that is frequently 
adopted and in the event of a fire the schedule value is 
paid without question. In the event of fresh acqui- 
sitions since the latest revision of the list it would 
seldom be difficult to provide reasonable proof of the 
cost or value of the articles destroyed. 

In the case of a private insurer, who, without having 
a collection of such articles has a few things of excep- 
tional value, it is generally provided—in the case of 
pictures for instance—that no one thing is to be valued 
at more than 5 per cent. of the total sum insured unless 
it is specifically mentioned in the policy. It will 
generally be found that a little care in settling the terms 
of the policy enables an insurer to remove the proba- 
bility of friction in the event of a claim arising. 

Fire insurance companies carry risks for large amounts 
at a very small premium: they are perpetually subject 
to attempts to defraud them, and it is probably inevit- 
able, as is certainly the case, for the formal conditions 
to be in favour of the offices. Without suggesting that 
everything is quite as it might be from an insurer's point 
of view, the fact remains that the companies do, in prac- 
tice, treat honest policy-holders liberally, and that their 
present powers are by no means excessive for preventing 
the success of dishonesty. If fraud prevailed on a large 
scale, it would inevitably increase the cost of insurance 
for the whole body of policy-holders whose only concern 
in the great majority of cases is to avoid loss resulting 
from a fire, and not to make any profit out of a fire. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


GERMAN AND ENGLISH BREAD PRICES. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Port Elizabeth, S.A., 31 October, 1903. 

Sir,—Your correspondent’s letter in your issue of 
1oth current on the above subject shows him to be 
extremely uninformed on the subject of bread-making 
in Europe; i.e. cost of producing bread when the 
price of flour is stated. So far is he out in his asser- 
tions, that I as a constant reader of the SatuRDAY 
Review for the last twenty-five years marvel at such 
an unauthoritative correspondent finding an entrance 
to your columns. 

I challenge the correctness of the ‘‘ Daily Tele- 
graph’s” figures which your correspondent endorses 
in his footnote—where he says ‘‘ bread in London with 
flour at 1s. 53d. should not be over 4d.” I now quote 
the cost of producing bread, with flour at 1s. 53d. per 
stone—which price works out 29s. 2d. per sack of 
280 Ibs., which is the unit quoted by all who traffick in 
flour within the United Kingdom—and the unit by 
which it is sold to bakers. 


Cost Sheet of Making Bread in London. 

One sack of flour... — 
Yeast ove 6 
Fuel, rent, plant on cost, &c. uw & £6 
Bakers’ wages... je sis o 2 6 
Selling or delivery to customers o 2 6 


115 9 
Produce of above at your correspondent’s price 
Ninety-six loaves at 4d., #1 12s. 


Your correspondent might please explain, how it is 
possible for a London baker to sell what has cost him 
£1 15s. 9d. for £1 128.2? The cost sheet will be con- 
firmed by anyone having knowledge of the trade, and 
the cost is substantially the same in all large centres of 
the United Kingdom, whether it be the small East 
of London baker, who sells through his own retait 
shop, or the larger concerns who deliver by their own 
carts to provision or other shops who make a business 
of selling bread. Now let us look at the German prices 


| of the ** Daily Telegraph ”. 


Cost of Producing Bread in ae 


s. d. 

Twenty stones flour at 2s. 1d. 21 8 
Yeast ... ove oo 0 3 
Rent, fuel, plant on cost, &c.  & 
Bakers’ wages ose one 
Selling or delivery to customers Oo 1 3 
2 4115 


I have here put down wages and on cost at one-half 
the amount chargeable in Britain, which is absurdly 
low, but I can afford to be liberal on this score. | 
would respectfully ask your correspondent to inform 
us how it is possible for a German baker to sell the 
produce of the above, viz. ninety-six loaves at 5}d, 
£2 2s., while the cost is at least £2 4s. 11}d. ? 

I remain yours to command, 
GUILLIANDRAS RUADH. 

P.S.—It would be very interesting to learn the 
ultra-economic methods of the Germans, who manage 
according to your correspondent’s figures to convert 
280 Ibs. of flour into 384 Ibs. of bread on a margin of 
4d. over the price of flour,—flour £2 1s. 8d, produce 
ninety-six loaves at 53d., £2 2s Can it be the decimal 
system that accounts for it?—G. R. 


THE LUDLOW ELECTION AND RETALIATION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 
Gloucestershire, 29 December, 1903. 
Sir,—I think the Ludlow Election speaks volumes 
for Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal policy, for it is almost 


entirely an agricultural constituency and Mr. Horne 
It was only because 


himself was a tenant farmer. 
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Mr. Hunt fought the election on Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
gramme that he won. He would have lost hopelessly 
if he had fought it on Mr. Balfour’s. Do you know 
that ‘‘ Balfour” is the most unpopular name you can 
mention in these rural districts at the present time ? 


We hate him more than any Radical, for turning against | 


us in the way he has, and we shall turn him out and 
all those that profess to follow him, as soon as we get 
the opportunity. Don’t you think it was a most cruel 
thing to single us out of Mr. Chamberlain’s programme 
and punish us by exclusion, just because we happen to 
be ‘‘ food-producers ”’ ? Yours truly, 

TENANT FARMER. 


| We print this letter as evidence of the impossibility 
of keeping an intermediate policy between preferential 
tariffs and free imports as the issue for next election. 
The writer works three farms in the counties of 
Gloucester, Warwick and Worcester respectively, 
and is a D.L.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE NEW POLICY AND THE FARMER. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Norris Hill, Ashby-de-la Zouch, 28 December. 

Sir,—-In your last issue a correspondent asks in what 
way the agriculturist is to gain advantages from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals. To my limited intelligence 
it is lucidly apparent that, any improvement on our 
present capacity to compete in foreign markets, must 
in itself be a sufficient answer to the question, for the 
increased circulation of money consequent upon stimu- 
lated industries and the resulting rise in the standard 
and amounts of wages will assuredly benefit farmers. 
It is unreasonable to compare the effects of past and 
gone protective duties with those now contemplated in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy which are to increase our 
trade with foreign nations, whereas formerly, when we 
had a manufacturing monopoly, they were imposed and 
levied for purposes of revenue only. If public policy 
destroys a manufacture the capital cannot be diverted, 
and the operatives must find other employments. Habit, 


difficult and generally ruinous. 


that in securing freer access to foreign markets we are 
on the right and proper track for benefiting the entire 
community ? I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 

F. DONISTHORPE, 


MALVERN COLLEGE. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
3 January, 1904. 

Sir,—In common, no doubt, with many other Old 
Malvernians I have read with much interest your article 
on Malvern College, and have been pleased by the 
ample evidence of its continued prosperity which the 
writer is able to adduce. May I say, however, that his 
appreciation appears to be rather too exclusively con- 
fined to the present condition of the school? In his 
view ‘‘it seems to have sprung to life almost ready- 
made”. But semblance is not reality, and this is not 
the way with the institutions destined to endure: grow 
they must, although the growth may be rapid. This is 
not the place for a detailed history of this particular 
institution ; but no account of Malvern College can 
approach adequacy which makes no mention of its first 
headmaster, the Rev. Arthur Faber, now Canon of York. 
One of those Oxford tutors who raised New College 
to its present position, and headmaster of Malvern 
from its foundation to 1880, he is in the truest sense the 
founder of the Malvern of to-day. It is one thing to 
take over a flourishing school and advance its prosperity 
—though I submit that numbers are a poor test of real 
well-being—it is another to assist at its birth, to watch 
over its infancy and childhood, and to leave it on the 
threshold of a vigorous maturity. This latter is what 
Arthur Faber did ; and | believe I shall be expressing 


_ the feeling of many others besides myself when I say 


ferred even to seek a new country. Foreign nations | 
have been goaded to buy and copy our machinery, so | 


as to become manufacturers, by the vast wealth which 
flowed into England from our fifty years’ monopoly and 
by the employment which it afforded to their own 
superfluous population: hence, great advantages in 
capital and many privileges were afforded to all British 
artisans and operatives presenting themselves for 


employment, then the low price of provisions enabled | 


them to compete with us in every market, more especi- 
ally in our home market, which—owing to our present 
fatuous policy of free access to foreign manufactures— 
must inevitably, if persisted in, bring ruin to our own, as 
unequal competition means the destruction of profits 
and finally of trade itself, so its corrective is the 
system of protection which secures to each a produc- 
tive position in society. Agriculture never rises to 
perfection in a merely agricultural country : it requires 
the stimulus and support of manufactures and foreign 
trade. Industry and enterprise seeking capital is the 
basis of all prosperity and production, it is the working 
bees seeking the spare means of the drones, and be- 
coming their slaves in the payment of interest. Un- 
wieldy capital is the rage of this generation. It is 
useless to the possessor and it creates great conse- 
quent poverty. We have individuals who have capitals 
of many millions and millionaires are plentiful while 
tens of thousands find every shilling absorbed by the 
accumulators and their indirect operations ; the justifi- 
cation is the trite maxim that every man should do as 
he will with his own. Live and let live is the language 
of wisdom. Our career of circulation and display of 
wealth is not yet two centuries old, we were so poor 
in the reign of Charles I]. that Louis XIV. pensioned 
most of our public men. y 

Taxes fall on labour simply because there is a surplus 
of labour and supply exceeds demand and as the 
revenue of a government can arise only from the actual 
profits of the whole people so all taxes ought to be 
brought home to those profits. . Is it not then evident 


skill, connexions, and arrangements render it always °°"'UTY: 


In practice it is pre- | 


how sensible his boys were of his great gifts of brain 
and heart, of the large mind that was moulding ours, 
of the commanding personality which dominated but 
never oppressed us, and of the utter absence of anything 
small, trivial or fussy in one who deserves to be counted 
among the great schoolmasters of the nineteenth 
Yours faithfully, 
An Otp MALVERNIAN OF THE ’SEVENTIES. 


PRO-CANADIAN PRO-YANKEE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Victoria, British Columbia, 17 November. 


Sir,—As a Canadian, who loves at once this country 
and the old land from which his people came, I feel 
grateful to you for so persistently advocating the wise 
pro-Canadian instead of the fatuous pro-American 
policy. If there were more in England who thought 
and spoke like you, there would be no fear of Canada’s 
feeling towards the mother country growing cold. As 
the situation is now, only those who for political or 
other reasons wilfully shut their eyes can fail to 
remark the change which has come over public opinion 
in this country since that deplorable diplomatic sur- 
render of at least a substantial part of our territory 
brought about by Lord Alverstone’s weakness. 
The Canadian Commissioners have placed on record 
the fact that from Monday 12 October till Saturday 
the 17th the Canadian (British) contention as to 
Portland Canal was held to be ‘‘absolutely un- 
answerable” by the three British Commissioners 
and that up till the 17th ‘it had been formally 
admitted by everybody that all: four of these islands 
belonged altogether, either to Great Britain or to the 
United States”, nevertheless, on the 17th, ‘‘instead of 
so finding, the majority of the tribunal have chosen to 
compromise with the plain facts of the case and while 
awarding Pearse and Wales Islands to Great Britain 
have determined to make those islands valueless to 
Great Britain or to Canada by giving to the United 
States the islands called Sitklan and Kunaghuout ”. 

In such circumstances no fair-minded man can be 
surprised that the people of Canada will not be satisfied 
till they know (as they are entitled to know) what 
happened during these fateful days, when the mastery 
of 600 miles of the Pacific hung in the balance, to bring 
about such an abandonment of their admitted rights. 
Till the explanation is forthcoming the body of the 
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Canadian people will continue to believe that the 
Canadian Commissioners were fully justified in affirm- 
ing that it ‘was no decision upon judicial principles ” 
but ‘*a mere compromise dividing the field between the 
twocontestants” and ‘‘ nothing less than a gross travesty 
of justice”. Strong language this, but the Canadian 
Commissioners were craven indeed and false to their 
country, did they hesitate to place it on record for the 
warning and future guidance of their fellow-countrymen. 

This is, principally, why Canada in submitting, as 
she must, to the award resents it bitterly and distrust- 
fully and it is most unfair to misrepresent her as an 
ungracious loser in a fair arbitration. Canada is still 
British enough to accept manfully an adverse verdict 
after a fair trial, but the fair trial she must have in 
common with all Britons. It is submitted most re- 
spectfully that since Lord Alverstone has allowed 
diplomacy to invade the tribunal, he cannot summon to 
his assistance the shield of judicial silence, and that 
he owes it to both England and Canada, to explain 
the reasons for the sacrifice. ‘The unfortunate result 
of diplomatically disposing of one of the questions is 
to create the belief that diplomacy also entered into the 
determination of the mountain range question and leaves 
the whole award open to grave and justifiable sus- 
picion, with the exception, perhaps, of that portion of 
it which relates to the Lynn Canal. 

Before more harm is done, the unfair misrepresenta- 
tion of Canada’s attitude by a large section of the 
English press must cease. It is a grossly mistaken 
policy to treat a nation with a population, which has risen 
to almost if not quite six millions, as a spoilt child who 
may be pacified by smug platitudes, clumsy flattery, 
and cheap advice based on manifest and in some cases 
wilful ignorance of the premises. This course has 
been adopted by many papers which plainly ought to 
know better (e.g. the ‘‘ Times ” and ‘‘ Spectator”) and 
it only adds fuel to Canadian resentment. It would be 
well for those who write such articles to pause and 
consider the harm they are doing by fomenting ill feel- 
ing between the two nations at a very crucial time 
when the United States is holding out her arms to 
Canada. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Joun BEAVER. 


“NOT A PARTY QUESTION.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


7 Sloane Street, S.W., 5 January, 1904. 

Sir,—In the ‘“‘Times” of Saturday Mr. Taylor 
raises an interesting question, and one on which I wish 
you would use your influence. We are I think the 
most humane nation in the world. That is proved by 
the existence of the workhouse, if proof were required 
of a statement so patent to all of us. Mr. Taylor 
wishes that crates of coal should be placed on the 
Embankment, so that the people who pass the night 
there should be able to warm themselves. Mr. Taylor 
recently passed a night on the Embankment. I believe 
he had a fur coat with him; but he assures me that it 
was the only fur coat to be found on the Embankment 
between the hours of two and five in the frosty nights 
last week. In these circumstances, he approached 
the Commissioner of Police, and asked him to allow 
crates of coal to be placed on the Embankment, 
engaging to provide the money required. 

The request was denied, on the plea of the conges- 
tion that might ensue in the traffic. It does not seem 
that there is much traffic to congest on the Embank- 
ment at the above-mentioned hours. But; sabe Dios. 
In’Moscow and Vienna these crates are provided and 
have proved a blessing to the homeless. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM, 


[No doubt economic crickets on the hearth will 
warmly denounce Mr. Cunninghame Graham for 
wishing to ‘‘ pauperise the people”. The cold severity 
of economic rigour is easy to face from behind the 
trench of a warm fireside or a rampart of eiderdown. 
For ourselves we would prefer the country not to be 
behind Russia and Austria in humanity. The con- 
gestion difficulty is obviously idle.—Epb. S. R.| 


REVIEWS. 
HISTORY OF THE DRAMA. 
‘‘The Medieval Stage.” By E. K. Chambers. Two 
vols. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 1903. 
25s. net. 


‘* A History of Theatrical Art in Ancient and Modern 
Times.”’ By Karl Mantzius. With an Introduction 
by William Archer. Authorised translation by 
Louise von Cossel. Vols. I. and Il. London: 
Duckworth. 1903. 30s. net. 


|= wide learning displayed throughout Mr. Cham- 

bers’ fascinating volumes is not more noticeable 
than the fine literary skill with which he has set down 
the results of his long and laborious researches. He 
apologises for his discursiveness, but assuredly no 
apology was needed. If, confining himself within 
narrow limits, he had chosen to give us merely a bare 
chronicle, we should have had no cause of complaint ; 
for first-hand information is always valuable, and it 
might be argued that—so far as actual stage-history is 
concerned—the Middle Ages afford but barren tillage. 
By taking a more generous view of his subject he has 
succeeded in writing a book that will appeal not 
merely to a handful of specialists but to all educated 
readers. 

The work is divided into Four Books, dealing re- 
spectively with Minstrelsy, Folk Drama, Religious 
Drama and the Interlude; and the narrative is followed 
by a series of valuable Appendices. Mr. Chambers 
begins by briefly tracing the history of the Roman 
stage from the days of Augustus to the coming of the 
Lombards (in 568) when the actors, who had plied 
their calling in the teeth of the hostility of the Church, 
were overwhelmed in the general barbarism. He 
shows how, at the suppression of the theatres, these 
derelict players formed themselves into dramatic 
hedge-schools and gradually threw in their lot with 
the wandering minstrels—‘‘ were absorbed into that 
vast body of nomad entertainers on whom so much of 
the gaiety of the Middle Ages depended. They became 
ioculatores, jongleurs, minstrels”. There were richly 
clad minstrels of high degree who warmed themselves 
at the hearthstones of great lords, and there were 
their poor relations in bedraggled finery who trudged 
hungry and cold from fair to fair. Bishop Percy 
exalted the minstrels as members of an honourable 
profession and Ritson declared that they were regarded 
as rogues and vagabonds. Mr. Chambers points out 
that ‘‘ neither of the disputants can be said to have had 
hold of more than a bare half of the truth.” The 
decay of minstrelsy began in the fourteenth century, 
and the invention of printing gave the coup de 
grace. 

Many pages are devoted to the consideration of 
village sports and pastimes ; and here occasionally, we 
venture to think, Mr. Chambers weaves an over- 
fanciful pedigree for the games of our childhood. 
When he tells us that ‘‘Nuts in May” seems ‘tc 
have as its kernel marriage by capture”, we are in- 
clined to be sceptical. Far-fetched, too, is the 
assumption that in ‘‘ Oranges and Lemons” the final 


‘* Here comes a chopper to chop off your head : 
The last, last, last, last man’s head ”— 


is a ‘‘ sacrificial survival” ; nor will he readily persuade 
us that in hockey and football ‘‘ the ball is nothing else 
than the head of the sacrificial beast”. The May- 
game, Morris dances, and Robin Hood are learnedly, 
yet lightly, handled ; nor is the hobby-horse ‘‘ forgot”. 
Mumming is treated fully, and in Appendix K (II. 276-0) 
we find the text of the Lutterworth Chrisimas Play 
The Feast of Fools is discussed at great length. 
This clerical festival, which resembled the Roman 
Saturnalia, never took deep root in England, but in 
France it died hard. Innocent III. condemned it in 
1207, and in 1240 Grosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
described it as ‘‘ execrabilem consuetudinem”; but in 
spite of all rebukes the minor clergy in the monasteries 
and episcopal houses continued to indulge in their 
licentious horseplay. The so-called ‘'Missel des 


Fous”, preserved at Sens, gives an early thirteenth- 
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century text of the words and music of the ‘‘ Officium 
Circumcisionis in usum urbis Senonensis”. Another 
thirteenth-century text forms part of a MS. that 
originally belonged to the chapter of Beauvais. It 
became the property of a Signor Pachiarotti of Padua 
and was afterwards acquired by a London dealer who 
in 1883 disposed of it to the British Museum, where 
Mr. Chambers found it among the Egerton MSS. 
(No. 2615). In a few places the ink is blurred, and the 
old oak cover has been repaired; but the general 
condition is excellent. The text of the ‘‘ Officium 
Circumcisionis ” is quite decorous: nobody, however 
strait-laced, could object to the opening lines— 


** Lux hodie, lux Iztitia, me judice tristis 
Quisquis erit, removendus erit solemnibus istis, 
Sint hodie procul invidiz, procul omnia mesta, 
Leta volunt, quicunque colunt asinaria festa”’. 


Delightfully naive was the ‘‘ Prose de l’Ane” which 
begins— 
** Orientis partibus 

Adventavit Asinus, 

Pulcher et fortissimus, 

Sarcinis aptissimus. 

Hes, Sire Asnes, car chantes, 

Belle bouche rechines, 

Vous aures du foin asses 

Et de lavoine a plantes”’. 


A chapter is given to the Boy Bishop, the chorister 
chosen as ‘‘ episcopus puerorum ” by his fellow scholars 
on 5 December, the eve of S. Nicholas (the patron 
saint of schoolboys). In pre-Reformation times every 
parish church in London had its boy-bishop. At 
Winchester, Salisbury, Exeter, York, Beverley and 
Lincoln the ceremony had been observed from a very 
early date. It was revived in Marian days, but fell into 
disuse in the reign of Elizabeth. From the Boy Bishop 
we pass to the chapters on Guild Fools and Court 
Fools and on Masques and Misrule, where the reader 
will find abundant information on the subject of 
Christmas revels and Shrovetide merriments. In the 
chapter on Liturgical Plays Mr. Chambers shows how 
in the ninth century the dramatic element latent in the 
church liturgies was developed by the introduction of 
‘‘tropes”, brief dialogues sung by two groups of 
voices. The transition is easy from these tropes to the 
earliest scriptural plays. In the first quarter of the 
twelfth century Hilary, assumed to be an Englishman, 
was writing scriptural plays in France; and about 
the same time Geoffrey, a Norman, who settled 
at Dunstable and afterwards became Abbot of 
S. Albans, wrote a play on the subject of S. 
Catherine. Towards the close of the twelfth century 
dramatic representations of miracles worked by holy 
confessors and of the sufferings of martyrs were 
common in London, as we learn from a well-known 
passage in Fitzwilliam’s ‘‘ Life of Becket”. The popular 
religious drama grew out of the liturgical drama, but 
‘*it must remain a moot point whether the religious 
drama passed directly in this country from Latin to 
English or whether there was a period during which per- 
formances were given in Norman French”. Shortly 
after the establishment (in 1311) of the Corpus Christi 
festival the three famous cycles of English miracle-plays 
—the York, the Wakefield (or Towneley) and Chester 
—were in existence. In solemn procession the ‘‘ scaffolds 
high” were wheeled through the streets, and scenes 
ranging from the Fall of Lucifer to the Day of 
Judgment were represented at certain fixed stations, 
with costly dresses and properties supplied at the 
expense of the trade guilds. Helmeted Herod with his 
blue satin robe and voice of thunder made the most 
imposing figure ; and very formidable was Hell-mouth, 
the monstrous dragon-head with gaping gullet. Mr. 
Chambers does not agree with Warton’s view that 
Adam and Eve appeared in puris naturalibus: ‘‘ there 
is a fine a priori improbability about it, and there can 
be very little doubt that the parts were played . . . in 
fleshings ” (though Dr. Mantzius and others are still of 
Warton’s opinion). In Appendix W we have a list, 
much fuller than anything hitherto attempted, of the 
English towns in which scriptural plays were performed. 
The list proves that those corporation archives | 


which might have been expected to contain ample 
material are sometimes practically silent, while 
the records of unimportant towns frequently teem 
with interest. The late Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps had 
the same experience when he searched the corporate 
records for notices of ‘‘ The Visits of Shakespeare’s 
Company of Actors” (1887, privately printed). Very 
valuable is the bibliographical information that Mr. 
Chambers supplies in regard to miracle-plays, moralities 
and interludes ; and, in brief, the book is tull of interest 
and novelty,—profoundly learned and marvellously 
entertaining. 

Dr. Karl Mantzius’ ‘‘ History of Theatrical Art” seems 
somewhat slight in comparison with Mr. Chambers’ 
volumes ; yet it is well-informed and thoroughly read- 
able. Being himself an actor, Dr. Mantzius can speak 
of the stage with authority ; and though of necessity 
he only touches lightly on his subjects, he includes a 
wider range than Mr. Chambers. Australia, India, 
China, North America and the Melanesian islands are 


all surveyed in these volumes; for the accom- 


plished Danish actor sees the playhouse ia embryo 
in every savage war-dance, and some of the 
most amusing of the illustrations are those in 
the first volume depicting the quaint masks and gro- 
tesque disguises affected by primitive peoples. Mr. 
Chambers’ survey had not included China, but Dr. 
Mantzius boldly gives us a chapter on the Chinese 
Theatre. Evidently the annals of the Chinese drama 
have not yet been fully investigated by the stage 
historians of Pekin, for ‘*‘ some scholars’”’, we are told, 
** trace the origin to the eighteenth century B.Cc., others 
to the ninth; others again limit the course of its de- 
velopment to a period of about six hundred years”. 
At the present time Chinese plays are presented very 
much in the Elizabethan manner: the scenery is of the 
very simplest character, but the audience demands that 
suitable dresses shall be provided for the actors. That 
parsimonious Elizabethan stage-manager Philip Hens- 
lowe spent little or nothing on scenery, and grudged 
every pound—every shilling—that went into the play- 
wrights’ pockets, but he laid out his money freely on 
gorgeous dresses. In his chapter on the Greek Theatre 
Dr. Mantzius accepts without hesitation the architectural 
theories of Dérpfeld, and confidently asserts that 
Greek plays were never acted on an elevated stage. 
The reproductions of ancient vase-paintings and mosaics 
enhance the interest of this chapter. In his notice of 
medieval plays Dr. Mantzius deals largely with the 
French mysteries and he has been at considerable pains 
to investigate the structure and scenic arrangements of 
the medizval stage. He has much to say about old 
French farces and reproduces some rare sixteenth- 
century engravings of theatrical. costume. Indeed 
the illustrations alooe would make the book valuable; 
but the text is not by any means merely a peg on which 
to hang the illustrations, for Dr. Mantzius has not only 
been a close student but writes with gusto. We look 
forward with interest to the appearance of his third 
volume. The translator has done her work well, but 
the proof-reading has been defective. 


JUSTICE TO LORD GOUGH. 


‘The Life and Campaigns of Hugh, First Viscount 
Gough, Field Marshal.” By Robert S. Rait. Two 
vols. London: Constable. 1903. 315. 6d. net. 

T ORD GOUGH has probably been more misrepre- 

sented than most men who achieve distinction, 
especially those who achieve it in our army. As usual 
with such attacks, which often can be traced to some 
trivial departure from truth, these strictures on Lord 

Gough eventually assumed proportions which if correct 

would be fatal to his military reputation. If we trace 

these back to their source, it is not difficult to under- 
stand the origin of the charge that in place of being the 
most careful and thoughtful of generals, who never 
entered into any campaign without complete prepa- 
rations, he was an excitable Irishman who habitually 

went into action without any plan of attack, waving a 

shillelagh over his head and cheering on his men in 

Tipperary fashion. For did not he speak with a 

brogue? His own chronicler repeats the phrase he is 
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said to have used at a moment when things were going 
badly in a desperate Indian battle. ‘‘ I never was bate 
and I never will be bate”! Could a man who talked 
in this fashion be any but a wild and irresponsible 
Irishman ? 

Gough first saw fighting as an ensign in the 
78th Highlanders at the capture of Cape Colony from 
the Dutch in 1795, ten years later he joined the 
87th Royal Irish Fusiliers, the corps with which his 
name is ever connected. Landing in the Peninsula in 
1808, he fought throughout the six years of that 
war. His name first came to public notice by his 
conduct at the battle of Barrosa where he made two 
desperate bayonet charges with his wild Fusiliers and 
overthrew first the Eighth and then the Forty-seventh 
French regiments, capturing the French eagle which 
for many years was displayed in the chapel of 
Chelsea Hospital and to this day is commemorated on 
the appointments of the Royal Irish Fusiliers. No 
doubt his headlong valour in this battle afforded 
groundwork for the spiteful allegation that Gough was 
a gallant fighting Irishman but no general. Towards 
the close of 1840, after our authorities had been 
engaged in a desultory warfare for over a year with 
the Chinese, Sir Hugh Gough was appointed to com- 
mand a regular expeditionary force to Hong Kong. 
His conduct of the protracted operations in China 
was considered so satisfactory that soon after 
his return to India he was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief. This wasin 1843, when the situation in India 
was most unsatisfactory : we had just emerged from the 
first Afghan war with vastly diminished prestige and 
both the Mahrattas of Gwalior and the Sikhs of 
the Punjaub, at the time independent States, with 
powerful and well-organised armies, were a standing 
menace to British rule in India. Added to these 
dangers was the well-known, though carefully con- 
cealed, mutinous spirit pervading our overgrown 
Indian army. Hardly had Gough assumed his new 
post when he was called upon to concentrate a force on 
the frontier of Gwalior. 

In a letter to the Duke of Wellington of 17 Decem- 
ber, 1843, we find the principles which were his 
guiding policy throughout his Indian campaigns. 
His plan was to make thorough preparations so that 
he could (1) strike one single decisive blow and 
thus teach the native that the British soldier was 
man for man in every way his superior (2) avoid 
the prolongation of hostilities in unhealthy seasons 
and (3) not be called on to undertake long pursuits 
over difficult country favourable to the enemy. His 
reasons are well set torth : he wished to prevent ‘‘ the 
dispersion of their force into bodies of armed men ”— 
‘*robbers”. He realised the futility of trying to 
succeed by forcing an enemy to abandon successive 
positions. An enemy thus ousted is not defeated and 
does not consider himself beaten; and although his 
forces are dispersed eventually they resolve them- 
selves into the bodies of armed men called by Gough 
‘*robbers” and by others ‘‘ guerrillas”. The result 
of this, the first of Gough’s Indian campaigns, despite 
the fact that he was encumbered by the presence 
of the Governor-General, Lord Ellenborough, in his 
camp, was the decisive victories of Maharajpore and 
of Punniar, fought almost simultaneously. Thus the 
Gwalior campaign was brought to a satisfactory con- 
clusion in forty-eight hours from the time when Gough 
made his general advance. It was at this time that 
Gough fell foul of the Indian Press on account of some 
false statements published by certain papers anent the 
conduct of the battle of Maharajpore. These were 
easily refuted but in doing so Gough created enemies 
who pursued him throughout his subsequent career in 
India with consistent malice. He treated these attacks 
with contempt, but for years the Indian Press did its 
+ and with considerable success, to misrepresent 

im. 

Two years after the decisive defeat of the Mahratta, 
the Sikh Government, whose army was in a turbulent 
and mutinous condition, threatened an invasion of 
British territory. Lord Ellenborough had been re- 
placed by Sir Henry Hardinge and Gough urged on 
the latter the necessity of concentrating a British force 
on the Sutlej frontier to protect our possessions and 


especially Ferozepore. This was refused for State 
reasons much similar to those which induced us in 
1899 to leave Cape Colony open to an invasion. 
Gough however thoroughly realised the danger and in 
particular pointed out the superiority of the Sikh 
artillery, both in the numbers and the calibre of their 
guns. ‘‘Our advantage will and ever must be 
manceuvre and the irresistible rush of British soldiers ” ; 
these words well described the tactics required. In 
1845-6 four battles were fought in which Gough 
played his part. These were: (1) Moodkee ; necessi- 
tated by the advance of the Sikhs to overwhelm what 
they thought was a British detachment; in doing so 
they stumbled upon Lord Gough’s force which they 
attacked but were heavily repulsed. (2) Ferozeshah. 
Ferozepore being threatened, Gough was compelled to 
advance and, knowing of the imminent reinforcement of 
the Sikh army, he wanted to attack at once whilst his 
troops were fresh and the day not advanced. Here 
occurred the unfortunate episode of Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
interference, who, having voluntarily placed himself 
under Gough’s command at Moodkee, now asserted 
his position and forbade the attack to take place 
till the afternoon. The battle of Ferozeshah was 
won at the cost of heavy sacrifices and too late to 
take advantage of our success. Ten days later 
Hardinge wrote privately to Sir Robert Peel re- 
commending that Gough should be _ superseded. 
During the interval necessary in those days for letters 
to reach home, Gough had scored two more victories 
both of a decisive nature. (3) Aliwal, fought by Sir 
Harry Smith to protect Gough’s communications against 
the Sikh army. (4) Sobraon, the crowning victory 
which resulted in the complete defeat and overthrow of 
the Sikh army. Owing to this brilliant success, the 
order superseding Gough was suppressed. 

The second ‘Sikh War or Punjaub War of 1848-49 
curiously enough followed an almost identical course. 
In this campaign there were four engagements. 
(1) Ramnugger, this was a mere affair of outposts in 
order to enable our army to encamp near the Chenab 
River and keep a close watch on the Sikhs. (2) Sadoo- 
lapore, a minor action fought to secure the passage of 
the Chenab and to drive the Sikhs out of the fertile belt 
of country. Both these affairs were entirely succeSsful. 
(3) Chillianwalla. This battle, so nearly disastrous to 
our arms, was fought under political pressure and not 
entirely in accordance with Lord Gough’s views. Mr. 
Rait plainly shows how unfairly the press represented 
the whole business. (4) Goojerat, an entirely successful 
battle resulting as in the case of Sobraon in the first 
Sikh war, in the signal and complete defeat and sub- 
mission of the Sikh army, government and people. 

These campaigns being thus successful, how was it 
that both in the first and second Sikh wars two separate 
governors-general recommended Lord Gough’s super- 
session ? Apparently they were unnerved by the losses 
consequent on such heavy fighting. It is significant 
also that in both instances, when the nerve-tension, 
panic and alarm, not to speak of the indignation of the 
press, had subsided, both governors were inclined to 
agree that the censure passed on Lord Gough was 
unmerited. This hrings us back to the root of the whole 
controversy ; had Lord Gough fought his less successful 
battles with small losses, it is certain that we should 
have heard little or nothing in his disfavour. What 
struck the imagination of the public, unaccustomed to 
read of battles with heavy ‘‘ butchers’ bills” for nearly 
thirty years, since Waterloo in fact, was that a British 
general could thus, as it seemed to them, wantonly 
sacrifice so many lives. The tale of the thirteen officers 
of the gallant 24th Regiment (not the 22nd as the 
‘* Times” will have it) being laid out dead on the mess 
table on the night following Chillianwalla struck pale a 
nation engaged in the details of corn laws and free trade. 
The losses in most of Lord Gough’s battles certainly 
were severe, as must be when one army has to fight 
another equally brave, well-disciplined and determined. 
It will be an evil day when we teach our army to reckon 
on winning great victories without corresponding heavy 
losses. It is a thoroughly sound war-maxim that how- 
ever costly in lives a victory may be it is cheap in 
comparison with defeat. 

Desnite the flood of abuse and misrepresentation, 
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Lord Gough to the day of his death would never 
allow his friends to defend him. His one maxim was 
** Posterity will do me justice ”. 


PROTESTANTISM AND PREJUDICE. 


‘“*Rome and Reform.” By T. L. Kington Oliphant. 

Two vols. London. Macmillan. 21s. net. 
N O part of the great Roman controversy needs more 
“ careful handling than the discussion as to the 
effect upon national character and prosperity of the 
two types of religion. The advantage seems obviously 
to lie with Protestantism, and it has been pressed 
too often with a coarse and thoughtless self-com- 
placency. Tbe Northern nations have thriven in a 
material and political sense as the Southern have 
not; and England, whose boast it was to be the 
‘*head o: the Protestant interest”, more than any. 
The two facts, Protestantism and wealth, were equally 
conspicuous, and were inevitably connected as cause 
and effect. It seemed superfluous to examine into 
the matter; religion and patriotism were enlisted 
on the triumphant side, and a scrupulous inquirer 
ran the risk of being accused of special pleading 
and want of candour if his curiosity threatened to 
undermine the consoling certainty. Ireland, for 
instance, has been held up for generations as an 
example of the dismal effects of Papalism, with- 
out any allowance for the degrading effect of penal 
laws, the destruction in the interests of English trade 
of Irish industries and the mischief wrought by a land- 
system which the national conscience is only abolishing 
to-day. And the moral welfare of Protestant countries 
was taken for granted with the same assurance as the 
poverty and vice of Catholic lands. The drunkenness 
of Gothenburg and the immorality which Burns brought 
into the closest connexion with religious observances in 
Scotland were never regarded as the fruits of Protes- 
tantism by controversialists who proclaimed that the 
delinquencies of Catholic countries were the direct 
effects of their creed. 

This spirit probably culminated for England in the 
days of Lord Palmerston. Everything English, from 
the Constitution downwards, was an occasion of 
boasting, and the ugly features of our life were hidden 
even from ourselves. The present volumes, with 
which Mr. Kington Oliphant has closed an honourable 
literary career, are a belated specimen of the Palmerston 
spirit. They are full of information uncritically com- 
piled, as was the fashion of that time, and all the 
writer’s opinions are coloured by the prejudices and 
self-satisfaction of the period. His politics are those 
which were popular in the Crimean War, a constitution 
modelled on the British is the panacea for the troubles 
of Continental nations, railways and telegraphs mark 
the beginning of a new era of civilisation and morality. 
As a specimen of the obsolete Whiggery of his history 
it may suffice to cite the ‘‘ blind unreason” of British 
statesmen to which he attributes the revolt of America. 
In such an atmosphere a blatant Protestantism could 
not fail to flourish. The leaders of the Oxford move- 
ment, we are told, were wanting in truthfulness, but 
Mr. Oliphant has no suspicion as to the candour of 
Exeter Hall. With tedious sarcasm he makes merry 
over the successes of the heretics, as he constantly 
styles his friends, and over the defeats of the ‘‘true 
faith”. One of these was the French Revolution: it 
would never have happened had France been a Protes- 
tant country, and the fact that Pius VI. was powerless 
to check it is used as an argument against his com- 
munion. Poland fell through its religion, not through 
disunion and the hostility of the mass of its population 
to the dominant aristocracy, and it was the Reforma- 
tion which saved England from the fate of Poland and 
Spain. In fact, all modern history is stated in terms of 
Catholic and Protestant, though even Macaulay, by his 
ridicule of the enthusiasm which described Frederick 
the Great as a Protestant hero, might have warned the 
author of the absurdity of such an interpretation. But 
it is impossible to take him seriously as an historian ; 
he has not an adequate knowledge of any one of the 
national histories which he surveys or of the general 
issues of secular and religious policy. 


It is a more serious matter that he does not ever 
know what the cause which he champions is. He 
holds, it is true, that there is a ‘‘ Protestant creed ”, 

and grows plaintive over the failure of Lutherans and 
_ Calvinists to shut their eyes to the vital difference 
| between their beliefs. But though he has occasional 
| passages of hearty Protestant rhetoric he fails to keep 
| to one object of eulogy. Sometimes it is truth, some- 
times toleration. Transylvania, which has contributed 
nothing to civilisation but where under the shadow of 
the Turk Catholic and Lutheran, Calvinist and Socinian 
preserved an uneasy equilibrium, is his King Charles’ 
head. The nations of Europe are each in turn com- 
pared to their disadvantage with this example of the 
virtue of tolerance. Socinianism is one of Mr. 
Oliphant’s chief stumbling-blocks. On one page its 
advocates are pestilent heretics, on another they are 
admirable champions of the liberty of opinion. But he 
is more liberal still. In a passage of exquisite absurdity 
he praises the English Church as holding the happy 
mean between Bellarmine and Voitaire. It is very 
evident towards which extreme his own sympathies 
incline. The philosophers of the eighteenth century, 
being opponents of Rome, are in his eyes a variety 
of the Protestant race. They were the most pun- 
gent of writers, and he borrows from them freely, 
as other controversialists of his type have done. The 
debt of militant Protestantism to atheist literature 
has not been sufficiently recognised, nor the extent to 
which its spirit of profanity has insensibly passed into 
minds which pride themselves on the purity of their 
Christian tone. Mr. Oliphant himself has been be- 
trayed into what can only be called a chuckle of 
approval at disgraceful insults to the Eucharist. But 
his subservience to the philosophers carries him even 
to desertion of his Palmerston principles. They were 
a parasitic race, and lived by flattery of the benevolent 
despots of their day. And so we are treated to pages 
of old-world laudation of practical reforms in road- 
making and the like, which were imposed from above 
upon reluctant populations and did nothing. for their 
permanent elevation. 

It is impossible to take such a work as a guide 
in so serious a matter. But it furnishes at least ample 
material, though it needs siftiug, for the formation of a 
judgment. We see the nations which have remained 
in communion with Rome developing more slowly than 
the rest, but along the same lines. The. wretched 
cottages we see in Bewick’s woodcuts and the mendi- 
cancy which was prevalent in England in the eighteenth 
century are the counterpart of the poverty upon which 
the Protestant traveller too often looks down with 
contempt in the Southern Europe of to-day. And 
much that passes for deception and credulity in 
religion is a survival of medizvalism which will die 
out in due course. Given equality of opportunity, as 
in modern Germany, it is impossible to discriminate in 
favour of Protestantism. What is there to choose in 
intelligence and activity between Berlin, the most 
irreligious of cities, Leipzig, which is orthodox as 
orthodoxy is accounted in Protestant Germany, and 
Munich which is fervently Catholic? And is there 
a more prosperous district in Europe than the Belgian 
Waesland, which all the economists single out as the 
supreme example of the victory of industry over a barren 
soil? But there is another side to the matter, which 
those who are most desirous to be just to Rome cannot 
ignore. That Church is nothing if not historical, and 
must be judged not only by a priori claims but by its 
record in the past and by the general impression which 
its system as a whole makes upon us. And here we 
must give due weight to the facts which contro- 
versialists urge. The events of the sixteenth century 
must affect our judgment. Rome has made the most, 
and deservedly, of her Japanese martyrs. While they 
were suffering by thousands Alva was at work in the 
Netherlands. It is not uncharitable to remember these 
things, or that too famous medal which was struck in 
honour of the ‘‘ Ugonottorum strages”. Nor is it 
unjust to balance evidences of fossilised or puerile 
observance against the manifest existence of vital and 
strenuous religion. We can render our tribute without 
surrendering our judgment to an exclusive claim. 


And the reader who can master the irritation which 
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the factious partisanship of Mr. Oliphant will awaken, 
and has the information needful to correct and supple- 
ment him, will find a rich supply of materials for 
thought in the present volumes. 


THE LOWEST ANIMALS. 


‘“*A Treatise on Zoology.” Edited by E. Ray 
Lankester. Part I, Introduction and Protozoa, 
Second Fascicle, by J. B. Farmer, J. J. Lister, 
E. A. Minchin and S. J. Hickson. London: Black. 
1903. 158. (cloth), 12s. 6d. (paper covers) net. 

ROFESSOR FARMER’S section on the Protozoa 
provides striking evidence of modern belief in the 
fundamental identity of the animal and vegetable 
organism. When Huxley first described plants as 

‘* animals in wooden walls”, his words appeared to be 

the phrase of a clever writer rather than an exact 

scientific description ; with the progress of knowledge 
the boundary between the animal and the plant has 
been beaten down so that a botanist has been chosen 
to write the section on the cell and nucleus in a treatise 
on zoology, and the instances he has selected to describe 
and figure are taken almost at random from the vege- 
table or from the animal section of the kingdom of life. 
In handling a subject that is difficult and very complex, 
upon which new observations and views appear almost 
weekly, Professor Farmer has been prudent rather than 
adventurous, and future writers will be deprived of the 
pleasure of finding many positive statements to con- 
tradict. But we wish that he had taken his courage in 
both hands and had given some kind of preliminary 
synthesis of the facts, some provisional guide to the 
bewildered student, as to what may be regarded as 
essential and what secondary in the amazing phenomena 
that surround the fertilisation and division of the cell. 
The facts are of fundamental importance to our concep- 
tion of the living organism, and microscopic observa- 
tions are being brought so closely in contact with the 
results of statistical study of variation and inheritance 
on the one hand, and with the chemical phenomena of 
chemotaxis on the other, that a little boldness would 


have served well, if only to excite the attention of 


workers. Specialists in nuclear investigation, however, 
will be indebted to Professor Farmer for his clear state- 
ments on the history of the subject, and for his excellent 
analysis of the opinions of different observers. 

Mr. Lister’s account of the Foraminifera is a fine piece 
of scientific work. When the delicate shells of these 
creatures were first described, anatomists thought that 
they had to do with microscopic forms of the Mollusca, 
allied to the nautilus. When the living creature that 
produces the shells was discovered, it was found to be 
extremely simple in structure, 2 mere globule of proto- 
plasm, allied to amceba. Later investigations have 
shown that the Foraminifera exist now, and have 
existed in the geological past, in immense numbers 
and in many varieties of structure. Incredible numbers 
of them form part of the floating population of the sur- 
face of the oceans, rising at night and sinking to a 
considerable depth by day. The dead shells ot these 
were supposed at one time to sink to the ocean bed and 
there to form the deep-sea ooze that is the modern 
representative of chalk, but later investigation has 
shown that another set live in the cold depths of the 
ocean, appearing near the surface towards the pole. 
Others, again, dwell in the shallow waters of tropical 
seas, and a small number occur in fresh water and in 
bogs. The very large number of living and fossil 
shells that have been described, the simplicity of the 
living animal, and the variations of growth displayed 
by the shell make the classification of these forms diffi- 
cult, and some observers have gone the length of denying 
that the categories ‘‘ genus” and ‘‘ species” can be 


applied tothem. Mr. Lister admits that our ignorance | 


of the life-history of many of the forms is a great initial 
difficulty. He shows, however, that local differences 
occur, comparable with the geographical differentiation 
now regarded as so important a part of the diagnosis 
of the species of higher animals. He lays stress, too, 
on the fact that while the variation in structure may be 
continuous, that is to say that while there may exist 
grading forms uniting all the main types, the distribution 


of individuals is discontinuous : in other words that the 
individuals displaying the typical structure are numerous, 
while those showing intermediate conditions are rare. 
The phenomena of dimorphism and the occurrence of 
what is called the multiform condition further com- 
plicate the problem of classification and give Mr. Lister 
the opportunity of making a valuable contribution to 
an obscure part of biology. 

A large portion of the volume is occupied by Pro- 
fessor Minchin’s learned and timely study of the 
Sporozoa. The vegetable parasites known as bacteria 
are responsible for a greater number of diseases, but 
the fact that Professor Minchin is able to fill twenty- 
eight pages with a list of creatures in which the 
occurrence of sporozoa has been recorded shows the 
importance of these animal parasites. Sporozoa are 
unicellular animals, probably not very distantly allied 
to amceba, that have acquired the habit of spending 
their lives within the body of other animals, living on 
the juices of these, and displaying a highly complicated 
mode of reproduction the chief feature of which is the 
formation of spores. Spores are living granules, pro- 
duced generally in great numbers, and capable of a 
considerable resistance to unfavourable circumstances, 
and it is in the form of a spore that the parasite passes 
from one host to another. In an interesting general 
account of the peculiarities of the group, Professor 
Minchin describes the typical succession of phases of 
the life-history of these parasites. The small spore, on 
reaching the appropriate region of the body of its host, 
becomes transformed into an active feeding form, 
which, living at the expense of its host, may give rise to 
a series of generations of similar forms. It is in this 
stage that the greater part of the damage caused 
by the organism is produced; the acute periods 
of tertian and quartan agues, for instance, corre- 
spond with outbursts of reproductive activity of the 
parasite. Eventually a new phase is_ reached ; 
the organisms become capable of giving rise to 
conjugating spores comparable with the ova and sper- 
matozoa of other animals. The zygote, or stage 
resulting from the conjugation of the sexual spores, ts 
then capable of producing the ordinary spores from 
which the life-history begins again. A vast literature 
and a confusing babel of nomenclature make the study 
of the modifications of these stages in different sporozoa 
very difficult, and Professor Minchin’s clear terminology 
and gift of luminous comparison will be valuable to 
student and specialist alike. The Gregarines are the 
order of sporozoa best known to the zoologist, as they 
are the largest forms and present the greatest elabora- 
tion of structure. They are confined almost entirely to 
invertebrate hosts, and although they occur in large 
numbers they appear to do little harm. The infection 
is conveyed in most cases through the alimentary canal, 
spores leaving one host entering another accidentally 
with food. The Coccidiidea are smaller forms, living 
almost entirely as parasites in tissue-cells, although not 
in blood-cells. The path of infection in this case also is 
through the food, and the organisms have attracted 
particular attention because of their frequent occurrence 
in vertebrates. Very little is known as to the effect 
that they produce on the health of their host ; in the 
common rabbit, for instance, they are often present in 
immense numbers without any signs of disease. In the 
last ten years much notice has been given to these 
coccidia as possible agents in the production of cancer, 
but Professor Minchin makes the comment that “‘ this 
work has been for the most part barren of results, 
contributing little to extend our knowledge either of 
cancer or of coccidia”’. 

Recent work on the Hemosporidia, a group of small 


| sporozoa that live typically as parasites in the interior 


of blood-cells, has been much more successful, and 
includes one of the greatest triumphs of modern science, 
the knowledge of the relation between malaria, mos- 
quitos and sporozoa. Hemosporidia occur in the blood- 
cells of mammals, birds, reptiles and amphibia, and 
their presence is associated almost invariably with 
disease. In many cases there are complicated adapta- 
tions to secure passage from one host to another. 
Professor Minchin is inclined to think that these adapta- 
tions are later additions to the iife-cycle of the parasites. 


In the case of malaria, for instance, he supposes, and 
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gives cogent arguments in favour of the view, that the 
sporozoon became a blood-parasite of man, or of other 
mammals, before it became adapted for passage from 
victim to victim by means of blood-sucking mosquitos. 
In the case of malaria, however, the evidence is strong 
that now at least the secondary mode of infection is the 
only mode, and that suppression of the mosquito would 
mean suppression of the disease. Professor Minchin 
points out that the relation of the sporozoon to the 
mosquito is one of the most delicate biological adjust- 
ments known. When mosquitos of the genus Culex 
suck the blood of a human malarial patient, all the 
absorbed stages of the organism are digested, and the 
Culex is unable to infect another human being. On the 
other hand, if the Culex attack a bird affected by the 
sporozoon parasite of birds, it fails to digest the 
gametocyte stages of the parasite, which accordingly 
multiply within the mosquito and produce a crop of 
— capable of infecting any other bird that the 

ulex attacks. In the same fashion, when a mosquito 
of the genus Anopheles attacks a bird, it digests all 
stages of the bird parasite, but if it attack a man, any 
of the malarial parasites in the stage ready to produce 
the conjugating cells survive, and a crop of spores is 
formed within the insect, ready to be injected with the 
secretion of the salivary glands into the next human 
victim of the Anopheles. The editor and author are 
alike to be congratulated on the extremely important 
addition to economic and scientific zoology given in the 
pages on the sporozoa. 

Professor Hickson’s section on the Infusoria has not 
the exoteric interest that the Foraminifera gain from 
their relation to geology or the Sporozoa from their 
relation to diseases. So far as we know as yet, their 
interest is almost purely zoological. The facility with 
which they may be obtained in any water contaminated 
by organic matter, the activity of their movements, 
and the extreme beauty and complexity of their forms 
make them a favourite subject for microscopical investi- 
gation, and Professor Hickson has provided a clear 
and compact guide to the known groups. Advanced 
students will find, too, an adequate discussion of the 
extremely interesting phenomena associated with the 
two kinds of coexisting nuclei that are a characteristic 
feature of the group. 


NOVELS. 


Odd-Job Man.” 
Murray. 1903. 


When this book opens, Percival Oddy, ‘‘the odd- 
job man”, by birth a gentleman, in circumstances 
unfortunate, has arrived at the unpleasant stage of 
poverty ‘‘ of seeming to solicit by his very appearance”. 
A chance meeting with a friend sets him on his feet as 
a worker, and he turns his scanty artistic gifts to 
moderate account—by illustrating advertisements of 
bedsteads, blouses and perambulators. Mr. Onions 
is evidently an authority on journalism, and the best 
part of his book is his satirical description of the 
methods adopted by certain daily papers to improve 
the minds of the public. Oddy’s “‘ firm outline served 
for the comparative strengths of the armies of Europe ; 
of the navies of the world; of the work done by a flea 
proportionate with that of a man; also for the house 
in which the crime—if it was a crime that could be 
reperted in the home—was committed, and for the 
computation of the number of cows’ tails that would 
be necessary for the girding of an empire on which 
the sun never sets”. The editor never boggled at 
‘* stellar communication and spectrum analysis”, and 
his artist was expected to be equally inventive and 
adaptable. Mr. Onions’ work is fresh and amusing but 
it is spoiled by affectation, and irritating mannerisms 
of would-be cleverness, of artistic and literary jargon. 


‘The Smile of Melinda.” By Dorothea Deakin. 
London: Harper. 1903. 35. 6d. 

Melinda’s smile was both like and unlike the smile 
which this winter’s hoardings obtrude so pervasively. 
It would not come off, for it was always there ; but it 
always came off, because nobody could resist it. It 


By Oliver Onions. London: 


was Melinda’s weapon, for offence and defence, what 
his teeth are to the wolf and his horn is—or was—to 
the buffalo. And in a home overdowered with daughters, 
where the naturally serene atmosphere was periodically 
clouded with the disturbance cf unpaid bills, shall we 
blame Melinda if she made use of her natural weapon 
to dissipate the storm? By no means. It was 
certainly unfortunate that the gallant young butcher 
(unmarried) should have misunderstood the intention 
of Melinda’s smile. But which of us has walked 
through life and never misled a fellow-creature? As 
for the susceptible curate, who started by considering 
her ‘‘a very ordinary-looking girl”, and said she was 
not a fit person to influence her younger sisters, and in 
the end fell a victim to that smile, he got what he 
deserved—more than he deserved, eventually, for he 
married Melinda’s sister, who was as amiable as 
Melinda though her inferior in guile. You will enjoy 
Melinda’s story, provided you do not take it too seriously. 
We hardly think that the smile, at whose methods we 
have hinted, sits so well on her when she is a married 
woman of eight-and-thirty ; but we are not going to be 
hyper-critical, because the smile of Melinda in her teens 
has been as fatal to us as it was to the butcher. 


**An Old London Nosegay.” By Beatrice Marshall. 
London: Seeley. 1903. 5s. 

Miss Beatrice Marshall carries on the work of writing 
historical tales in a capital fashion, for her latest 
volumes show anew how fully she has inherited that 
talent which made her mother’s name familiar to 
thousands of readers. ‘‘ An Old London Nosegay ” is 
a delicate tale of London life during the mid part of 
the seventeenth century; it is extracted from the 
journal kept by the young wife of a middle-aged man 
of means living in the (then) pleasant neighbourhood 
of Chancery Lane, and is mainly concerned with the 
fortunes of her two stepdaughters and their foster- 
brother. The opposing interests of those who side 
with the king and those who side with the Parliament 
are of course brought into play. The more strenuous 
points of the great struggle are only indicated, the tale 
being for the most part one of ‘‘ domestic ” interest. 
Miss Marshall has caught the spirit of the time admir- 
ably and quite legitimately heightens the effect of 
reality by introducing among the minor actors in her 
romance a number ot historical celebrities. 


‘* Légendes de Mort et d’Amour.”” By Gastcn Routier. 
Paris: Dujarric. 1903. 3/%. 20c. 

The publishers have sought to save us the trouble of 
reviewing this book by sending us a paragraph, marked 
pritre d’insérer. It informs us that M. Routier is an 
‘‘écrivain de talent”, who writes in a ‘‘ very literary 
style”, and that his book is ‘‘ aussi passionnant qu’un 
roman”. With less reason for enthusiasm, we confess 
that M. Routier’s monotonous impressions of travel in 
Spain, interspersed with soporific legends, have left us 
cold. The traveller's dominant note issues from an 
atmosphere of contraband coffee, aguardiente, anisado 
and cigars, his descriptions smack of midnight oil in a 
library, and the poetry of his legends is disfigured by a 
display of misplaced scepticism. His worth as an 
observer may be gauged by the fact that all the 
Spaniards address him as ‘‘ sénor”’. 


‘* The Silver Bullet.” 
Long. 

We imagine that few persons will have the patience 
to wade through this tedious tale. It is padded 
out with trivial conversations or inane reflections. 
The almost entire absence of commas, especially 
before a vocative, often conveys queer impres- 
sions. For instance, ‘‘! suppose you do not smoke 
Sidney” suggests that Sidney is a smoking-mixture 
instead of a crazy boy; when we read ‘‘it won’t do 
Belcher”, we take some time to discover that Belcher 
is not an accusative. Other gems are “‘alright’’, and 
‘*if this will had have been genuine”. 


**Long Will.” By Florence Converse. 
Longmans. 1903 6s. 
Long Will is William Langland, author of the 
** Vision of Piers Plowman”, whose poem pervades this 
romance. The story deals with the troublous times 


By Fergus Hume. London: 
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of King Richard II. and the social disturbances 
which culminated in Wat Tyler’s rebellion. The more 
or less imaginary portrait of Will Langland and of his 
daughter Calote is skilfully imposed upon the historic 
background and gives an impression of a time when 
England, though by no means merry, was at all events 
picturesque. The language which the author employs, 
though archaic (the Germans would say archaistic) has 
a medizval ring which harmonises with the subject 
without unduly annoying the reader. ‘‘ Long Will” is 
a carefully written and thoughtful piece of work. 


‘*An Angel’s Portion.” By Algernon Gissing. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1903. 6s. 

Rosalind, the heroine of ‘‘An Angel’s Portion” 
may be as wayward as she likes, but we are unable 
to forgive Mr. Gissing for his failure to keep her 
under some sort of control. Although there are 
elements of strength in the story, the deficient handling 
of character has produced an utterly inconclusive and 
unconvincing result. Mr. Gissing’s style has degene- 
rated from the free and natural diction which character- 
ised his earlier work, more especially in his descriptions 
of scenery, into something stilted, unnatural and almost 
vulgar. 


‘*What We Dream.” By Frances Harrod (Frances 
Forbes Robertson). London: Duckworth. 1903. 
We congratulate Mrs. Harrod upon her latest 
novel. The story (of which the scene is laid in an 
Italian mountain village) is admirably constructed 
and the situations are really dramatic. With a fine 
capacity for vivid and sympathetic description, the 
author combines keen insight and thoughtful observa- 
tion. Mrs. Harrod’s style possesses distinction and 
refinement and the interest of the story is greatly 
enhanced by the literary setting in which it is 
encased : we could point to many passages of beauty 
and charm. The emotional elements of a dramatic 
situation are brought home to the reader without 
anything approaching over-emphasis or exaggeration. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Table Talk of Samuel Rogers.” Edited by G. H. Powell. 
London: Brimley Johnson. 1904. 6s. net. 

In the literary prattle line we know of nothing, certainly 
not Spence’s “ Anecdotes”, so often quoted, more readable 
than Rogers’ “Table Talk”, and it is pleasant to see that a 
new edition. of this amiable book has been “called for”—as 
the publishers of old liked to put it. We suppose nobody 
thinks of reading Rogers now—though some of his works, 
thanks to the beautiful way in which they were produced 
and illustrated, still command a fair price in the old book- 
shops—but there are better things in “Human Life” and 
one or two other poems than his “Ginevra” which has sur- 
vived. Mr. Powell recalls the fact that Rogers refused the 
Laureateship—which was offered to him before it went to 
Tennyson—with an effort; and somehow in the previous 
paragraph or so he innocently introduces the name of Mr. 
Austin. One is glad to dip into the book again : it is scarcely 
one to read resolutely through. 


“ Life and Sport in China.” By Oliver G. Ready. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1903. Ios. 6d. net. 

This is a very readable book. “Old residents will recognise 
with pleasure the graphic descriptions of life and sport ; while 
those who regard China as outside the known world, and life 
there as banishment, will be agreeably undeceived. It is the 
life of young men, certainly, and the chapter on jamborees errs 
not on the side of reticence. But jamborees are, after all, only 
occasional ; and the prevalent tone is that of healthy enjoy- 
ment of active life. Sport, especially in Central China, where 


_ waterways abound, is first class. ‘The first essential is a good 


house-boat . . . which is in reality your floating shooting box 
for the time being. You have only to choose your field of 
operation.” Tell your “boy” that you wish to leave in the 
afternoon, go on board to find everything—guns, dogs and pro- 
visions—ready, and sail away to your destination, to find 
plenty of game, people who let you wander where you like, 
and (with rare exceptions) behave civilly if civilly treated ; 
while the excitement of shooting tigers in caves by torch- 
light, in the South, must almost equal that of a grouse-drive or 
a battue ! But sport is not confined to shooting. Chinese ponies 
and sailing boats afford much less expensive forms of riding 
and yachting than those pursuits represent in England, and 
paper-hunting is a regularly organised amusement in winter, 
at Whynai. Allthe principal Treaty ports get up race-meetings ; 


and members of the Psychical Society will be interested in 
a curious dream forecasting the death of a favourite pony 
on the course at Peking. But the author has a good 
deal to say, in the Jast four chapters, about topics other than 
foreign life and sport. His remark upon the peculiar “trait 
of the Mongolian temperament which exhausts itself in 
the conception and completion of some gigantic undertaking, 
leaving it thenceforth to moulder and decay” suggests much ; 
and is followed by a description of Chinese life in and around 
Peking as graphic as the sketches of foreign life which precede. 
The chapter entitled “ Here and There” is full of pleasant and 
varied gossip, and that on “ Discussed Points” of shrewd 
reflections on Chinese character and peculiarities. 


“An Introduction to Nature Study.” By Ernest Stenhouse. 
London: Macmillan. 1903. 35. 6d. 

After looking through this extremely facty little volume, we 
cannot help thinking that if some of our best known writers 
on natural history were to go in for an examination they 
would be badly ploughed. We hope Mr. Warde Fowler 
and Mr. Edmund Selous will not feel aggrieved if they 
are mentioned as examples of the kind of men whom Mr. 
Stenhouse would be pretty sure to plough. Take Chapter X\II. 
in this book which deals with “ Some Familiar British Birds” : 
are they prepared to answer offhand all or a majority of the 
questions that are put? Here are a few as specimens: 
“What is the largest number of rooks’ nests you have seen in 
one tree?” ‘‘ What is the voice of the rook like? ”--this rather 
reminds us of Tennyson’s rude, ‘“* What a Cockney you are!” 
to the young lady who inquired if the birds that cried “ Maud, 
Maud, Maud” were nightingales or not. ‘What are the 
newly hatched young [of the house martin] like?” ‘ Does the 
swallow sing? Describe its voice.” ‘“ Examine a dead duck. 
Notice the thick covering of down feathers next the skin. 
What is its use? Examine and draw a foot, and see how the 
web folds between the toes.” ‘Compare geese and swans 
with ducks and make notes of as many points of resemblance 
and difference as possible.” No: we believe they would fail 
to satisfy the examiners. Birds form only one subject of 
examination moreover out of many. Plants, mammals and 
insects are dealt with in the same way. The book isa store- 
house full of information. Perhaps now and then we might 
venture to put a question to the examiners. We should really 
like to know more of those rooks which try—‘“ presumably for 
some breach of law”—condemn and put to death other rooks. 
“ Give a full account of a rook trial. Did you see it? If not 
supply the name of the person who did.” And about that 
male cuckoo who scares away the small birds whilst his mate 
lays her egg and carries it to her nest. We do not deny his 
existence ; but merely wish to know more of him. He eats 
“the hairy caterpillar of the hawkmoth ”. 


“ A Guide to the Early Christian and Byzantine Antiquities in 
the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities.” 
London : British Museum. 1903. Iv. 

This very useful and excellently constructed guide is divided 
into two parts of which the first, some fifty-five pages long, is 
devoted to a concise but thoroughly readable introduction 
dealing with the general outlines of the subject: such as a 
short account of the catacombs at Rome and elsewhere; a 
history of early symbolism ; short essays on the costume of 
sacred persons in Christian art, the Nimbus, the architecture 
of the earliest Christian churches and Byzantine antiquities 
generally. These pages are full of information and contain 
not a few details that will probably be new to most readers : 
such for instance as the more or less positive assignment of the 
famous “ Painter’s Guide”, discovered by Didron some sixty 
years ago—and by him assigned to the Middle Ages—to the 
sixteenth or even the seventeenth century. This first half of 
the Museum Guide is illustrated mostly from foreign works— 
such as those of De Rossi and Le Blant. The second half of 
the book is devoted to the treasures of the Museum itself. 
The illustrations here are well chosen and—especially in the 
case of the bronze works of art—admirably reproduced. Sw 
far as interest goes it will be difficult to surpass the account 
given of the bridal casket of Projecta (fourth or fifth century) 
found at Rome on the Esquiline Hill in 1795 A.D. We have 
noticed very few points that call for correction though there 
seems to be something either ambiguous or wrong in the 
implication on p. 77 that figure 51 in the book is a “ cast of the 
stamps upon the Roman pewter plates ... found in the 
Thames”. Figure 51 however is plainly a lamp; and is 
labelled as coming from Egypt! On the other hand another 
engraving over seventy pages earlier in the book (p. 4) purports 
to be “Stamps on Pewter from the Thames”. On much of 
the book only specialists would be justified in sitting in judg- 
ment ; but readers who are not specialists might regret that on 
p. 48 there is no allusion to the famous “imperial mantle” so 
long preserved at Nuremberg made for Roger I. of Sicily and 
actually dated 528 A.H. i.e. 1133 A.D. 


Under the new proprietor- and editorship, Frank Buckland’s 
old journal “Land and Water” promises to prosper again. 
Between the three country weekly journals, the country itself 
ought to thrive. “Land and Water” is going to offer to every 
countryman, under the new order, relaxation: the “ County 
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Gentleman ”, brightly edited by Mr. Lewis Parker, is going to 
offer him wealth—through its programme of “ practicality”. We 
dare say the third journal, the “ Field”, will still continue to 
find a way of life and do something for the happy country- 
man who is being so generously catered for—O fortunatos 
nimium sua si bona norint! In Mr. A. E. Manning Foster, 
the new owner and editor of “Land and Water”, who has 
often contributed to the SATURDAY REVIEW, the business 
aptitude is united with a remarkable literary gift. There is 
mdeed no reason in the world why sporting papers should 
not be distinguished by the literary goodness of their matter. 


THEOLOGY AND SERMONS. 
“Individual Immortality.” By E. M. Caillard. London: 
Murray. 1903. 3s. 6d. net. 


We advise those who would read this book to start with the 
Jast chapter, for in summarising the results at which she has 
arrived the author makes her meaning plainer than in the 
process of arriving at them; she often repeats herself but 
still she does not write clearly. However her argument is 
worth studying ; it is that immortality is really bound up with 
individuality. As we study the phenomena of organic life we 
note that as that life develops and grows higher it also grows 
more individual; the bee is more of an individual than the 
oyster, the ape than the bee, the man than the ape 
(science is tempted to neglect this fact, as it is always 
occupied with classification, and looks at the individual, 
even the individual man, only in order to place him 
in the class). This increasing stress laid on _ indi- 
viduality denotes that in the economy of nature it is the 
individual not the class that is of importance, and “the 
survival of the fittest” implies that the final heirs to the 
treasures of evolution will be a certain number of individuals. 
Yet the tragedy of life is death ; the raison d’étre of each indi- 
vidual appears to cease then ; and though the lower animals 
do not seem to require or long for a larger stage than this earth 
to play their parts on, man does; yet he is often snatched 
from the stage before he has well learnt to speak or act ; may 
there not be then a possibility, if we believe in a design in the 
universe and a Designer, a presumption, that in another life 
his individual existence may continue? Further the conception 
of individuality becomes heightened by that of personality, and 
suggests the idea of a Divine Being both individual and per- 
sonal to whom each human person stands in direct moral rela- 
tion, a relation which cannot be broken by physical death which 
is but an accident of the temporal order ; like the Psalmist he 
will cry “ Thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol, neither wilt 
Thou suffer Thine Holy One to see corruption. Thou wilt 
show me the path of life; in Thy presence is fulness of joy”. 
Miss Caillard’s argument is worth considering, but as we said, 
we think she is somewhat unfortunate in the way she presents 
it. No doubt it may be strictly scientific to start with a work- 
ing hypothesis and when you find that a number of facts are 
explained by it consider it established ; but when you are arguing 
on such a subject as this, where feeling runs high, the opponent 
may suspect that “ the working hypothesis” is a covert way of 
begging the question, or he may meet it by another working 
hypothesis on his own side. 


““S. Paul and the Ante-Nicene Church : an Unwritten Chapter 
of Church History.” By Stewart Means. London: Black. 
1903. 6s. 

Mr. Means is an American clergyman who has studied the 
German theologians, especially Harnack, and has set himself 
under their guidance to examine the change which gradually 
came over early Christian thought with regard to those 
doctrines especially associated with S. Paul’s name—faith, 
justification, and life in Christ ; as might be expected from a 
disciple of Harnack, the ante-Nicene Church comes badly 
out of the examination. He is hardly correct in styling 
his book ‘an unwritten chapter of Church History” ; most 
of the Protestant Histories of Doctrine, whether German or 
English, contain a good deal on the subject ; but he writes with 
enthusiasm and real eloquence though we cannot but think 
he exaggerates the evil nature of the legal spirit which we 
are so often told characterised the Christianity of the third 

- century; the Christian life no doubt seemed free from 
law to the Jew who had been accustomed to the rigours 
of the Pharisaic code, but it must have appeared as 
a law and a strict one to the Gentile who had known 
only the moral laxity of pagan life. To write with fairness on 
the theology of the early Christian Church requires knowledge 
deep as well as wide; and this is just what we suspect Mr. 
Means lacks, spite of all his fluency and confidence. He gives 
the impression of having read books about the Fathers rather 
than the Fathers themselves ; and when he quotes Latin or 
Greek he makes such elementary mistakes that we doubt 
whether he has read or understood a page of their writings in 
the original. A man who can speak of “the Diatessarion ” of 
Tatian, of “ peccata mortalia and venalia”, of “Origen contra 
Celsus ”, let alone perpetrating such monstrosities as Weuxixoi, 
roi dvdpds, and “the Gospels Aiyrriwus and 


“ESpaidos ” should not write a book on Greek and Latin 
theology ; he should go to school and learn his grammar. 


“The Cardinal Virtues, and other Sermons, preached in 
S. Paul’s.”, By W.C. E. Newbolt (The World’s Pulpit.) 
London: Brown, Langham and Co. 1903. 3s. 6d. 

The Cardinal Virtues fare unevenly at Canon Newbolt’s 
hands. Temperance is good, but prudence is poor ; justice is 
confused, and fortitude is weak and rhetorical. And the 
“ other sermons” are unfortunately not up to the temperance 
level ; they are rather ordinary compositions ; earnest but not 
impressive, showing a tendency on the part of the preacher 
to insert anything he thinks important, whether it is really 
connected with the subject of the sermon or not. There are 
slips too, here and there ; a Canon of S. Paul’s should not be 
caught speaking of “Horatio keeping the bridge over the 
Tiber against the onrush of the enemy” ; and is the famous 
miserimus epitaph at Worcester really spelt so, with only 
one “r”? 

“ Fratribus” : Sermons preached mainly in Winchester College 
Chapel. By J. T. Bramston. London: E. Arnold. 1903. 
55. net. 

We wonder whether the Winchester boys who heard these 
sermons realised how good they were; good sermons are 
sometimes preached to inattentive congregations. Fortunately 
they can now atone for past inattention by buying and reading 
them ; and it is quite possible they may be more impressive 
when read than when heard. There is little of pulpit eloquence 
in them ; the language is simple and clear ; and though each 
sermon is a complete treatment of its subject, none is long. 
But to the reader who can appreciate what is good they will be 
welcome ; practical rather than doctrinal, they combine earnest- 
ness with self-restraint and a curious ease and felicity of 
expression ; the illustrations are what illustrations should be, 
few but apt, suited both to the subject and to the audience. 
Preaching in a school chapel Mr. Bramston has neither neg- 
lected classical allusions (there is an extremely happy one in 
the first sermon) nor dragged them in on every opportunity ; 
and though he can be stern—his sermon on “the bringer of 
offences” is very severe—he is always loving. The addresses 
were delivered to boys, but elder brothers might study them 
with advantage. 


“The Preces Private of Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop of 
Winchester.” Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by F. E. Brightman. London: Methuen. 1905. 6s. 

It is seldom that a lover of books meets with such a treasure 
as came to the Rev. R. G. Livingstone, when in 1883 he pur- 
chased from a dealer's stock the most important MS. of these 
beautiful devotions, copied apparently by an amanuensis for the 

Bishop, and given by him to William Laud; on the front 

cover is written in Laud’s hand “ My reverend Friend Bishop 

Andrews gave me this Booke a little before his death. W: 

Bath et Welles.” This MS., a sister copy at Pembroke 

College, Cambridge, another inferior copy of the latter, and a 

Harley MS. in the British Museum, are the sources of all the 

printed editions. The Devotions were originally written in 

Greek and Latin, with a slight admixture of Hebrew, though 

strangely enough the first printed edition (in 1630¥ was 

an English translation. Of Mr. Brightman’s edition we may 
say that it is worthy of the author and the subject; the prayers 
have been carefully translated, and elaborate notes illustrate 
their language from Bishop Andrewes’ other works and from 
the current devotional collections of the Jewish Synagegue 
and the Eastern and Western Church ; there is much learning 
and many years’ labour stored in these notes. The prayers 
themselves are rather heads under which the Bishop arranged 
his own devotions and intended us to arrange ours; all the 
things we may pray to God or thank Him for, all the things 
we should confess to Him, all subjects of intercession or 
occasions of worship are here ; never was a more wonderfully 
comprehensive handbook to devotior compiled. And it is 
truly helpful ; for, unlike many modern books, the “ Preces 

Private ” do not say our prayers for us ; they show us how we 

may say ther ourselves. 


We understand that the critical edition of the “ Writimgs of 
Saint Francis” recently issued at the press of the Collegto di 
San Bonaventura (Quaracchi), near Florence, is being trans- 
lated into English by Mr. Carmichael to whom the president 
of the college has ceded the English translation rights. Mr. 
Carmichael is undertaking the translation in the hope of re- 
habilitating, to some extent, the character of the founder of 
the Friars Minor whom he persists in regarding as nothing 
more advanced than a great medizval saint. 


THE JANUARY REVIEWS. 


The January Reviews afford striking if unintentional evi- 
dence of the progress the new policy is making. Both the 
“Contemporary” and the “Independent” contain articles 
which show that the more active among the Radials 
are becoming seriously concerned at the course of events, 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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notwithstanding the loud proclamation of the free fooders that 
the working classes are dead against Mr. Chamberlain. The 
“Independent” opens with an appeal to history, intended to 
show that the landlords have appropriated rights never con- 
templated in the days when they were accorded certain privi- 
leges. Mr Charles Trevelyan follows with a scheme of land 
reform which he hopes will take the wind out of the protectionist 
sails. “ To connect the struggle against protection with a cam- 
paign for taxation of land values has many advantages”, he says. 
Mr. Massingham in the “ Contemporary ” is of the same view. 
Writing on the need for a Radical party, he laments the 
absence of inspiring leadership and proceeds to show, to 
his own satisfaction at any rate, that Great Britain is 
suffering not from free imports but from a wicked land 
system. “Mr. Chamberlain proclaims his policy to be an 
increase in remunerative employment. The true answer to 
him is to find more employment on the land as we are en- 
deavouring to find it in Ireland.” Municipalities, he says 
incidentally, are rapidly coming to Mr. Booth’s conclusion that 
the taxation of ground values lies at the root of the housing 
problem. It must be a little disconcerting to Mr. Massing- 
ham to discover that the authority to whom he refers has 
joined Mr. Chamberlain, and sets out his reasons at length in 
the “ National Review”. Mr. Booth shares Mr. Chamberlain’s 
belief that a moderate scheme of protection would be beneficial 
to the country without adding appreciably to the cost of living, 
even to the very poor. “The interests of the mass of the 
people and of the poorest not the least, are found in regularity 
of employment more than in cheapness of food, and at the 
present time in the extension of social expenditure rather than 
in retrenchment.” 

Mr. Booth bases his arguments on the growth in the senti- 
ment of nationality. ‘ Cosmopolitanism now finds little favour.” 
That is the point to which Mr. Benjamin Kidd devotes atten- 
tion in the “ Nineteenth Century”. Mr. Kidd contends that 
“with her existing policy Great Britain must in the end fail, 
not only in hostile markets but in friendly markets, to compete 
successfully with the industries of protective countries organised 
on an immensely larger national basis”. Nationality is “the 
organic principle” which has subordinated competing economic 
interests within given areas-and “made possible the greater , 
future under free trade”. Social progress and social responsi- 
bility appear to him incompatible with “the free scramble”. 
Colonial preference falls naturally “into place as part of 
the secular movement of the world which is carrying us 
upwards in civilisation”. Mr. Booth and Mr. Kidd, the one 
from the purely social, the other from the pseudo-scientific 
standpoint, see eye to eye on the tariff question. On the other 
side is Sir Robert Giffen who in the “ Nineteenth Century ” is 
impressed as little as ever with the idea of Colonial preference. 
He says that between “ the Scylla and Charybdis of ineffectual 
‘preferences and preferences that might be effectual but are too 
costly”, shipwreck seems assured. But Sir Robert renders 
some service in reminding his friends of the occasion of the 
present agitation—the threat of a foreign nation to prevent 
agreement between Great Britain and her colonies. In 
that at least he is patriotic. Mr. F. Schuster in the “ Monthly 
Review ” looks at foreign trade from the money market point 
of view ; inthe “ National” Mr. Matthew Ridley deals with the 
cotton trade as affected by Cobdenism ; in the “ Independent” 
Mr. J. H. Clapham sees no prospect of gain to the wool trade 
from protection ; and “ Blackwood”, unstatistical this month, 
has one severely critical article on Cobden and another in 
glowing eulogy of Mr. Chamberlain, whose “battle is already 
more than half won”. The “Economic Journal” contains 
several articles bearing on the economic possibilities of an 
Imperial tariff. 

The tariff question apart, the most notable articles on affairs 
are perhaps two in the “ Monthly” on the War Office, both 
hopeful that recent changes may have introduced a better 
state of things ; Judge O’Connor Morris in the “ Fortnightly ” 
on the Irish University Commission whose report he criticises 
as in part “very jejune and inadequate” ; Mr. Demetrius 
Boulger’s in the “ Nineteenth Century” on the “ Yellow Peril 
Bogey” which he says Russia has raised to serve her own 
ends ; and Mr. Alexander Ular’s in the “Contemporary” on 
the “ Tibetan Puzzle”. Mr. Ular has much important informa- 
tion to impart about Tibet. He says Lord Curzon is “the 
most Asiatic gentleman who has ever been entrusted with the 
Government of England’s Asiatic Empire”. The Viceroy 
deliberately opposes the moral tendencies of Europe and 
employs against “the awful expansion of Russian influence 
throughout Asia the very means that have secured to Russia 
her brilliant successes”. He traces the present difficulties to 
the manner in which Kussia has impressed the Dalai- 
Lama with her power, and predicts that the expedition 
will open the eyes of the Buddhist world to the fact 
that the White Tsar does not deserve the submissive 


admiration of Asia. “The analogy of the present situation 
with that which followed the conclusion of the Sikkim treaty | 
is as complete as possible. An insignificant— I think imaginary | 
—violation of the Dalai-Lama’s political rights (integrity and | 
commercial monopoly) is to be accomplished now, just as it 
was in 1893. The present behaviour of the Lhassa Court, as 


everybody knows, is far more hostile than it was ten years ago ; 
it is even insulting; and this is the irrefragable proof of the 
Dalai-Lama’s thorough confidence in the power of his new Pro- 
tector. In 1893, he yielded to the urgent demands of India be- 
cause he was well aware of the impotency of the Peking Court 
to fulfil the integrity clause of the K’ang-hsi agreement. Two 
years later, when Russia’s intervention in the war between China 
and Japan had shown the power of the Tsar over both the 
Chinese and Japanese Emperors, the Lhassa Court could not 
but infer that the ‘ White Khan’ was powerful enough to oppose 
the exactions of India, the more so as England did not venture 
to insist vigorously on the application of the Sikkim treaty. It 
is, therefore, the belief in the power of Russia and the decline 
of England that has caused the Dalai-Lama to consider the 
treaty as null, and to organise obstruction at the very moment 
when India reopened the question. And without any doubt, 
the Dalai-Lama did so last summer without even reporting the 
case to his Protector’s officials, so sure was he of the Tsar’s 
assistance. Now, the disenchantment must be terrible, and 
the anger against the Tsar is likely to exceed the contemptuous 
indignation towards the Manchu Emperar in 1894.” 

Herbert Spencer is the subject of articles in the “ Fort- 
nightly” “Blackwood” and the “Contemporary”. In the 
“Independent” Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson makes Motoring 
supply picturesque and philosophical reflections on nature 
and society. In the “Monthly” Mr. T. Sturge Moore 
has an admirable essay on the idea of proportion and the part 
it has played in human education and in the appreciation of 
works of art. ‘ Blackwood” has a suggestive paper on the 
over-popularity of games which tends to become a national 
peril. The writer tells the story of a Harrow boy who pointed 
out Cobden at a university match. When the lad’s father said 
“T wonder whether he is any relation to the great Cobden ?” 
the boy answered indignantly “ He zs the great Cobden”. A 
powerful indictment of Philadelphia “the most corrupt city in 
the world” and “ Onlooker’s ” criticism of the Briton’s want of 
manners when he is abroad appear in the “ National”. In 
the “ New Liberal Review” Mr. Dewar writes on Shakes- 
peare’s “great and simple” nature poetry. “Cornhill” has 
an historical and anecdotic paper on No. 10 Downing Street by 
Sir Algernon West. In “Good Words” Canon Hensley 
Henson begins a series of papers on “ Reason and Rational- 
ism” from the side of Christianity. 


For This Week’s Books see page 58, 


ARE YOU BUSY? 


Then make a 


“SWAN, 


Fountain 


Pen 


Your “ Right 99 

Hand Man.” a SWANS 
are guaranteed 

16/6 
Satisfaction. 


Prices: 10/6, 16/6, 
25/=t0o £20. Postage tree. 
Sold by all Stationers. 


SEE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


Mabie, Todd & Bard, 
93 Cheapside, E.C., 95a Regent St., W., LONDON. | 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER, and 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de l’Opera, PARIS. 
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THIS DAY, and until 30th inst. 


HAMPTONS 


GREAT JANUARY SALE AT 
Clearance Reductions. 


Reductions that secure to purchasers an unquestionable saving of from 5s. to 15s. 
in the £1 afford to all an opportunity that needs only to be knowu to be taken ad- 
vantage of, and the enormous increase every year in the numbers who avail them- 
selves of Hamptons’ Great January Sale of 

Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, Linens, Ironmongery, 
China and Glass, &c., of the highest class at Clearance 
Reductions 
shows conclusively that purchasers find the saving they effect is always so great 
that this Qpportunity is one which they cannot afford to negiect. 
Having acquired the famous Business (established 1759) and Manufactories of 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
of Messrs. JAS. COULSON & CO., of Lisburn, Ireland, and Pall Mall East, 
a & Sons will, prior to remodelling the London premises—No 11 Pall Mall 


ast— 
CLEAR AT HALF-PRICE 
the Entire Stocks, consisting of Hand Loom ber ere Table Cloths ard Napkins, 

Hand Loom Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases, Huckabacks, Towels of every descrip- 
tion, Glass Cloths, Tea Cloths, Kitchen Cloths, Dusters, and all Linens required 
for household use. 

In addition to the above immense stock, Hampton & Sons wil!, at the same time, 
sell the whole of their own stocks of Table Damasks, Linen and Cotton Sheets, 
Pillow Cases, Towels, Bed Coverlets of every description, Blankets, Down Quilts 
and Cushions, at their usual January clearance reductions. 


3,500 IRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS of all sizes, to be cleared at half- 
price, as follows :— 

Usual prices 6/9 8/9 1a/ 6/ Si - he 

Size: 2 yds. by2 yds. {Cheating at 68 SH 


‘Usual 8/9 10/6 12/9 16/9 20/- 26/- 
+h yds. by 2 yds. Clearing 811 10/9 13/6 

3 yds. by2 yds. ng 5/9 


‘ Usual ‘ «+ 16/9 22/9 26/9 32/6 38/6 
ahyds. by 2} yds. (Clearing 8/11 118 13/8 16,9 


16,9 

. ‘ Usual 26/9 32/6 38/6 46/6 6 

3 yds. by yds. (Clearing 11/9 139 169 18,6 239 27/9 


sh yds. by 2h yds. Clearing 13/9 16/9 189 219 25/9 31/6 


Usual o/- 36/6 42/- 48/6 54/> 64f- 
4 yds. by 2} yds. Clearing 89 219 20/0 ate 33/9 
sh yds. by 2byds. (Clearing 1. 19/6 23,9 28.6 35/9 39/6 


And many larger sizes at proportionate prices. Nearly all the medium and best 
Numbers are of Jas. Coulson & Co.'s own hand loom manufacture. 


1255 Doz. DAMASK SERVIETTES, in various sizes, to be cleared at half- 
price, as follows :— 


Size: oin. by 201m. {Clearing 
by asin {Cheering 
26in. by 26in. {Getting |, WO 
27 in. by 27 in. { Cheating ia 8 as 316 
thyen 
arin. 


The whole of the Stocks of Hemstitched and Linen ont Lace Aiea Tea 
Cloths, Sideboard Cloths, Tray and Carving Cloths, and Duchesse Covers, to be 
cleared at enormous reductions. 


Not less advantageous are the bargains in other Departments, as specified below : 
(a) Two Manufacturers’ Stocks of English-made Axminster and one Manu- 
facturer’s Stock of best Wiltons at less than the cost of production. 
For details, see Clearance Catalogue, (+. A. 608, sent free. 
(b) Enormous Stocks of Finest Quality Turkey and best quality Indian carpets ; 
also entire Shipments of Real Oriental Rugs—all reduced, and affordiag an 
actual saving of 20 to 4§ per cent. 
For details, see Clearance Catalogue, (. A. 608, sent free. 
(c) Special purchases of Bed-Room Suites, Screens, Sideboards, Lace 
and China and Ciass, lronmongery, and Electric Fittings, 
all being cleared at extraordinary reductions. 
For details, see Clearance Catalogue, G. A. 608, sent free. 
(d) Speciat purchases of various Manufacturers’ Surplus Stocks uf 
Tapestry Curtains, Tapestries, Taffetas, Chintzes, Cretonnes, Silks, 
and Tabie Covers, that will be cleared at 50 per cent. to 75 per cent. 
reductions. For details, see Clearance Catalogue, G. A. 608, sent free. 


A copy of the Illustrated Catalogue, G. A. 608, of this Sale, giving full details 
of the great Reductions at which all these high- class gocds will be cleared, may be 
had post free, and should be secured at once by all who have occasion to make 
House Furnishing Purchases. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., “london, Sw.” 


CAUTION! 
GENUINE CHLORODYNE. 


Every bottle of this well-known remedy for 
COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 
NEURALGIA, DIARRHCA, 
DYSENTERY, &c. 


bears on the Government Stamp the name of the 
inventor, 


Dr. J. GOLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Nusmerous Testimonials from eminent Physicians 
accompany each bottle. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
COLON at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, ORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


GREEN & CO. Head Offices! 
anager? | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.) Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
the Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 

, 23 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, s.w. 


P &O COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
« SERVICES. 

P. FRE UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 

MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 


CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA. 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEA LAN ‘D. 


P. & et RETURN SOERESS and ROUND THE WORLD 
RS. For Particu ly at the London Offices, 
122 Leadenhall E.C., or venue, W.C. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


E S’ S Packets } Ib. and 


tb. 33d. and 7d. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 
DRINK THE 


WHITE 
& BLUE 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary Coffee. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS. re) 


2; % DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. 1 
3 (0) on Deposits, repayable on demand. 2 (e) 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Stocks and Shares and sold for customers. 
BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 

Telephone No. 3 Holborn 

Telegraphic Address: : Brrkeeck. Loxpon.” 
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Mr, HENRY J. DRANE’S New Books. 


NEW NOVELS WORTH READING. 


A GODDESS FROM THE SEA. Price 6s. 
3y WILLOUGHBY BEDDOES. 
“The author shows quite unlimited powers of invention and imagination.” 
Scotsman, | 
Also, by the same Author,{ ! 


UNDER ONE FLAG. Price 6s. 
“* Brisk and plentifully endowed with interest.” —Staxdard. ' 
RUDDERLESS SHIPS. Price 6s. 
By AIRAM 
Also, by the same Author, 


NO ONE TO BLAME. Price 6s. 


AT HOME IN INDIA. Price 6s. 


By Mrs. HERBERT REYNOLDS. 
‘““The outcome of a remarkably well-kept diary......pleasant and instructive 
reading." —Country Life. 


REAPING THE WHIRLWIND. Price 3s. 6d. 


By GEORGE §, ASTINS. 

THE RUGGED WAY. Price 6s. 
By E. WAY ELKINGTON. 

THREE MEN AND A MAID. 


By PHIL LUDLOW. 


TWO WOMEN. Price 6s. 


By HAROLD TREMAYNE. 


TALES OF THREE COLONIES. Australia, 
Tasmania, and Zealandia. Price 6s. 
By EVELYN ADAMS. 


* The stories ripple along in an attractive sort of way."—5St. James's Gazette 
Charmingly written studies of human Express. 


Price 6s. 


THE NEW CINDERELLA, AND TEN. 


OTHER PLAYS FOR AMATEUR ACTING. Price 6s. 
By LADY CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL. 
- These Plays can also be had separately at 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES. 


Price 1s. each. 


No. 10.--VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. by Ernesr Russe... 


No. 11.—The Right Rev. The BISHOP OF LONDON. 
By F. J. MELVILLE. 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE POPULAR ABC SERIES. 


Price 1s. each. 


ABC OF STAMP COLLECTING. by F. J. MELVILLE. 
ABC OF THE RIFLE. By Captain Herserr JONEs. 
ABC OF GOLF. By A. J. Rosertson. 

ABC MEDICAL GUIDE. By ALEXANDER Ambrose, M.D. 
ABC OF CARPENTRY. By Georce Day. Ilustrated. 


ALSO NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING ON SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 

THE ABC OF BRIDGE. ByE. A. TENNAN?. Descrip- 
= - Rules of the Game. How to score. How to play. What to lead, 

Ge. 

THE ABC OF SOLO WHIST. By Epwix Oniver. 
Description and Rules of the Game. How toscore. How to play. What to 
lead, &c. 

THE ABC OF PALMISTRY; or, Character and For- 
tune Revealed by the Reading of the Hand. With 12 full-page Illustrations. 


THE ABC OF DANOING. Book of useful informa- 


tion and genuine Hints for Dancers and Learners. By Epwarp Scort. 


ALL ABOUT THE FISCAL QUESTION. 


MR. ARTHUR FELL’S NEW BOOKLET. 

THE PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT OF 
ENGLAND'S FOREIGN TRADE FOR THE PAST TEN YEARS. 
Price Sixpence only. 

vee FAILURE OF FREE TRADE. By ARTHUR FELL, 

F.S.S. 16. 

“Mr, Arthur Fell makes it abundantly clear that, as things are going at this 
moment, we are paying for some part of the excess of imports over exports with 
capital and not with profits. How long can we afford to do this?” 

Public Opinion. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH 


BRITAIN’S WEALTH IN GREATER BRITAIN. By 
H. S. THOMAS. 


JOHN BULL & SONS, LIMITED, Mutual Pro- 


tection Assurance Association. By F. W. 
KINGSTON. 


THE IMPERIAL 
i aoe GAME as Played by the Nations. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
ART. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (John Sime); Greek -\rt (H. B. Walters). 
Methuen. 2s. 6d. net each. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


A Queen of Tears : Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark and 
Norway and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland (W. H. 
Wilkins. 2 vols.). Longmans. 36s. 

FICTION. 

Remembrance (Mrs. Lovett Cameron), 6s. ; Sly Boots (John Strange 

Winter), 6s. ; The Lady of the Island (Guy Boothby), §s. John 


Long. 
The Yellow Diamond (Adeline Sergeant). Methuen. 65. . 


HIsTorY. 


L? Armée Chinoise : L’armée ancienne, I'armée nouvelle, l’armée dans 
l'avenir (par Général H. Frey). Paris: Hachette. 


NATURAL HIsToRY. 
The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma : Rhynchota 
—Vol. Il. (W. L. Distant). Taylor and Francis. 10s. 


REPRINTS. 

Critical Papers in Literature (W. M. Thackeray). Macmillan. 
35. 

Jack Sheppard (W. Harrison Ainsworth). Greening. 6d. 

Renan’s Marcus Aurelius (Translated by William G. Hutchison). 
Scott. 1s. 6d. 

Galatea (Miguel De Cervantes. Edited by J]. Fitzmaurice-Kelly), 
Is. net; Carmen (Prosper Mérimée), 6¢. net; The Hundred 
Best Poems in the English Language (Selected by Adam L. 
Gowans), 6d. net. Glasgow: Gowans and Gray. 

The Analysis of the Hunting Field (Illustrated by Henry Alken), 
3s. 6d. net; The National Sports of Great Britain (Henry Alken. 
New Edition), 4s. 6¢. Methuen. 

The Three Musketeers (Alexandre Dumas. Illustrated).* Methuen. 
2s. 6d. 

SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Disinfection and the Preservation of Food (Samuel Rideal). Sanitary 
Publishing Company. 15s. net. 
Dictionary of Hygiene (C. T. Kingzett and D. Homfray. Second 


Edition). Bailli¢re Tindall and Cox. 2s. 6d. 
New Conceptions in Science (Carl Snyder). Harpers. 75. 6. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


God and the Sinner (J. Denton Thompson). Stock. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle : Sermons Preached by C. H. Spurgeon 
(Vol. XLIX.). Passmore and Alabaster. 7s. 

The Ten Virgins (H. R. Gamble). Brown, Langham. 3s. 6d. 

Devotional Services for Public Worship (Prepared by the Rev. John 
Hunter. Eighth Edition). Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Secret of Jesus (John Clifford). Brown, Langham. 3s. 6a. 

Some Letters of Saint Bernard (Selected by Francis Aidan Gasquet). 
John Hodges. 35. 6d. net. 

Joseph and the Land of Egypt (Prof. A. H. Sayce) ; Joshua and the 
Palestinian Conquest (Prof. W. H. Bennett). Dent. 

The Worship of the Dead or the Origin and Nature of Pagan Idolatry 
(Colonel J. Garnier). Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL. 
Japan and her People (Anna C. Hartshorne. 2 vols.). Kegan Paul. 
215s. net. 
VERSE. 


The Eternal Laughter and Other Poems (W. Starling Burgess). 
Boston: Clarke ; London: Cazenove. 6s. net. 
As the Sparks Fly Upward (Dora Sigerson Shorter). Moring. 
2s. 6d. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bridge, Badsworth on. Putnams. 3s. 6d. net. 

Browning’s Essay on Shelley: being his Introduction to the Spurious 
Shelley Letters (Edited by Richard Garnett). Moring. 2s. 6d. net. 

Children of the Tenements (Jacob A. Riis). Macmillan. 6s. 

Church Music (A. Madeley Richardson). Longmans. 2s. 6. net. 

Clubs 1904 (Edited by E. C. Austen Leigh). Spottiswoode. 3s. 6d. 

Letters Written by a Grandfather (George Birkbeck Hill. Selected 
by Lucy Crump). Brown, Langham. 2s. 6d. net. - 

London Manual, The, r904. Edward Lloyd. 1s. 6d. 

Nashe, Thomas, The Works of (Edited from the Original Texts by 
Ronald B. McKerrow. Vol. I.). Bullen. £2 2s. net (4 vols.). 

Oxford English Dictionary, The (Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 
Outjet—Ozyat. Vol. VII.). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
2s. 6d. 

Studies in Dante (Edward Moore). Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
10s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY:—The New Liberal 
Review, Is. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. ; The Burlington Magazine, 
1s. ; The Scottish Historical Review, 2°. 6d. net; Mercure de 
France, 2/r. 25¢.; The Muncey, Deutschland, 3”. ; La 
Revue, 177. 30¢.; Broad Views (No. 1), Is. 6d.; The Geo- 
graphical Journal, 2s. ; Scribner’s Magazine, Is. 


* We have also received four more volumes in Messrs. Methuen’s 
sixpenny issue of the works of Alexandre Dumas; ‘‘ Twenty Years 
After” (Double volume) Is. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & €0.’s LIST. 


New Book by Mr. W. H. WILKINS. 


A QUEEN OF TEARS: 


Caroline Matilda, Queen of Denmark & Norway, 
Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
By W. H. WILKINS, M.A., F.R.S., 
Author of “* The Love of an Uncrowned Queen,” &c. 


With Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 47 other Illustrations. 
2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR’S 
SPEECHES : 


Being a Selection from the Speeches, Edicts, 
Letters, and Telegrams of the Emperor 
William Il. 


Translated by LOUIS ELKIND, M.D. 


8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [On Wednesday next. 


LEDGER AND SWORD: 


Or, The Honourable Company of Merchants 
of England Trading to the East Indies 
(1599-1874). 


By BECKLES WILLSON. 


With 2 Frontispieces by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 16 Portraits 
and Illustrations, and 1 Map, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. net. 


‘*We can congratulate Mr. Beckles Willson on having written a 
very valuable book.” —Dazly Graphic. 

‘* With what hard fighting and struggling, and through how many 
strange vicissitudes, British trade first, and British Empire afterwards, 
were established in India, how few, even of those who in these days 
call themselves Imperialists, have any conception! The story may be 
read in Mr. Beckles Willson’s pages. In justice to John Company it 
ought to be read.” — Scotsman. 


STUDIES ON 
THE GOSPELS. 


By VINCENT ROSE, 0.P., 


Professor in the University of Fribourg. 
Authorised English Version by ROBERT FRASER, D.D., Domestic Prelate 
of H.H. Pius X. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


** This work deals with the current attack on the authenticity and 
authority of the Gospels, and though written by a Catholic theologian, 
it deals very largely with matters that are common ground with both 
Catholics and Protestants. 

In view of recent controversy the chapter on ** The Supernatural 
Conception” has a special interest. 


THE GREAT NORTH-WEST 
AND THE GREAT LAKE REGION 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 
By PAUL FOUNTAIN, 


Author of ** The Great Deserts and Forests of North America.” 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ACT OF TOUCH IN ALL ITS 
DIVERSITY. An Analysis and Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone 
Production. By Topnias MATTHAY, Fellow and Professor of 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, &c. With 22 Illustra- 
tions. 8vo. 7s. [On Wednesday next. 


[On Wednesday next. 


THE PRIME MINISTER’S 


By JULIAN | 


PHLET : a Study and Some Thoughts. 
Is. 


HANDBOOKS FOR THE CLERGY. 
Edited by the Rev. ARTHUR W. RosINson, B.D. 
Vicar of All Hallows Barking by the Tower. 


CHURCH MUSIC. By A. Mavetey 


RICHARDSON, Mus.Doc., Organist of St. Saviour’s Collegiate 
Church, Southwark. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


TECHNICS. 


The Magazine for 
Technical Students. 


Dade sae to matters of special interest 
to Technical Students. It aims at 
furthering the cause of Technical Educa- 
tion generally. 

Questions relative to all branches of 
Technology will be fully discussed and 
illustrated. 

‘*Technics”’ contains authentic informa- 
tion usefulto students in their work, and 
is the medium of the interchange of ideas 
between students attending Technical In- 
stitutions. 


No. 1 READY JANUARY 12th. 
NINEPENCE net. 


SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
Lord Kelvin. A Biographical Sketch and 


full-page Portrait. 


Progress of the Month in Science 
and Technology. 

Sir Wm. De W. Abney, K.C.B., D.Sc., 
F.R.S. On Technical Education. 

Metallography, or the _ Internal 
Structure of Metals. Illustrated from Photo- 
micrographs. By A. H. HIORNs. 

Radium. Ano Illustrated Article by Epwin 
Epser, A.R.C.S. 


Some Suggested Schemes of Textile 
Design and Manufacture. By Prof. R. 
BEAUMONT, M.I.M.E. Fully Illustrated. 


Technical Education. 


The Continuous-Current Dynamo. 
By H. M. Hosart, M.I1.E.E. Profusely Illustrated by 
Diagrams. 


Present Day Mural Decoration. By 


ARTHUR SEYMOUR JENNINGS. 


Charlottenburg. The Berlin Technical 
High School. Illustrated from Photographs and Plans. 
By Prof. W. E. DALBy, M.L.C.E. 


Professor Wertheimer. On Technical 
Education, and the Maintenance of our Industrial and 
Commercial! Position. 


Rapid Cutting Steel. 


NICOLSON. 


The Modern Art of Dyeing. By 


REGINALD Brown, F.C.S. 


On the Training of Chauffeurs. By 


Sipney H. WELLS. 


On the Diagrammatic Illustration 
of Class Lectures. By J. LINEHAM, 
M.I.C.E., M.I.E.E., M.I.M.E.  Profusely Illustrated 
by the Author’s Diagrams. 

Questions and Answers on Science 

and Technology. 


&c. &c. &c. 


By Prof. J. T. 


£200 and a GOLD MEDAL 
for the *‘ Technics ” Prizeman. 
£100 IN PRIZES OFFERED IN THIS ISSUE. 


GEORGE NEWNES, LTD., 
3 to 12 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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The First Large Impression of the January 
‘‘Independent Review” is Exhausted. A 


Second Impression is Now Ready, and on 
Sale at all Booksellers’. 


The 
INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW 


CONTENTS. 
LAND MONOPOLY: The Appeal to History. 


LAND REFORM versus PROTECTION. 
CHAKLES TREVELYAN, M.P. 


A RIDE [IN MONASTIR. 
H. W. NEVINSON. 


ERNEST VON KOERBER, The Austrian 
Premier. FRANCIS W. HIRST. 


MOTORING. 
G. LOWES DICKINSON. 


“THE MEANEST OF GREEK TRAGEDIES.” 
GILBERT MURRAY. 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 
Hor. GEORGE PEEL. 


NATIVE LABOUR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Rev. J. S. MOFFAT. 
PROTECTION AND THE WOOL TRADE. 
J. H. CLAPHAM. 


MR. BURDEN. Chaps. V. and VI. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 


A CATHOLIC REVOLUTIONARY. 
Other Reviews. 
At all Booksellers’ and Railway Beckstalls. 


(JANUARY) 


A. L. LILLEY. 


§ London: T. FISHER UNWIN, E.C. 


NOW READY. 


THE MINING YEAR-BOOK 


for 1904. 
Edited by A. N. JACKMAN. 


The information in this indispensable Book of Reference has been brought 


right up to date. 
About 1,500 Pages. Price 15s. net. post free. 


SERIES OF SKETCH MAPS AND 
STATISTICS OF GOLD-PRODUCING AREAS. 
Details concerning more than 4,000 Mining, 
Finance, Exp!oration and Kindred Companies. 
DIRECTORIES OF 
Directors, Secretaries, Mining Engineers and 
Metallurgists. 


GLOSSARY OF MINING TERMS. 


THE MINING YEAR-BOOK, 1904. 


Price 15s. net. Post Free. 


Can be obtained of any Bookseller in the United Kingdom, or on receipt of the 
wecomensy oe copies will be forwarded post free to any address in the Postal 
Lnion by the 


PUBLISHERS, **THE FINANCIAL TIMES,” 
72 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
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PHOTOGRAPH 


POSTCARDS 


For the Family. 


Your Own Photograph Beautifully 
Reproduced on Postcards. 


A Pleasing Souvenir. 


A Work of Art. 
Real Photographs. 


10 for is. 6d. 


Specimen Card sent post free on application to 
Manacer, ‘‘ Zloyd’s News” Photo-Card Deparment, 
12 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E C. 


AN ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHIC 
NOVELTY. 


For full particulars of this interesting offer, 
see announcement in this and each week’s 
issue of LLoyn’s.” 


Best and Brightest of the Weeklies. 


THE MOST POPULAR PAPER 
IN THE WORLD. 


Order at once This Week’s Issue from your 
Newsagent or Stationer. 


LA REVUE 


(Ancienne “Revue des Revues”). 


La plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les 
grandes revues francaises et étrangeres, nouvelle série 
agrandie, sur papier de luxe, articles inédits de pre- 
mier ordre, collaborateurs les plus illustres, etc. etc., 
parait le 1er et le 15 de chaque mois. 


Un an 28 fr.; 6 mois, 16 fr. 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement tous 
les numéros a partir du ler Octobre, 1903, c’est-a-dire 30 Nos. 
pour 24 et 3 magnifiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs- 
d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, sur papier de Chine (d’une valeur 
d@’environ 30 fr.). 

Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


PARIS: 12 AV. DE L’OPERA. Directeur, JEAN FINOT. 
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9 January, 1904 


The Saturday Review. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price 2d. weekly. 


Special Articles this week. 
Mr. EDMUND GOSSE. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MYSELF— 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 


RITA, WRITER, RIGHT OR WRONG? 


Office: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


NOW READY, post free, 43d. 


“THE BUILDER” NEW YEAR'S NUMBER. 


CONTENTS : 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF OLD PARIS, from a fine Drawing by the late H. W. 
Brewer ; Council Chamber, Ducal Palace, Venice; Doorway in a Genoese 
House and Grotto in Cortile, Paiazzo Podesta, Genoa, by A. C. CoNRADE ; 
Illustrations of Old Londen, from old prints; Detail of Royal College of 
Science, by Aston Wess, R.A.; the Danaides, Fountain in the Salon Exhi- 
bition, by Jean HuGues, Sculptor; the Orleans Railway Station, Paris ; 
tmpire Furniture at the British Embassy, Paris ; an Architectural Translation, 
by the Eprtor; R.C. Cathedral Interior; Decorative Picture, ‘‘ Charity.” 
Also the Cominencement of a New Series of Articles (Student’s Column) on 
** ARCHES,” with other interesting and instructive matter, both literary and 
artistic. 


London : 
The Publisher of ‘‘ THE BurLper,” Catherine Street, W.C. 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


A REMARKABLE COLLECTION OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on THURS- 
DAY, January 14, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock. RARE AND VALUABLE 
Bb Ss, comprising a splendid proof copy of the Engraved Works of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence— Blake's America (with a very beautiful cancel Plat-)—The Song of Los, 
&c., the rare original Coloured Issues. 35 plates. 1793-95—Gould’s great Works 
on the Birds of Europe, Great Britain, &c. 23 vols.; Meyer's Coloured Illustrations 
of British Birds, 4 vols. folio; and other fine Ornithological Works by Selby, 
Elliott, Booth, Dresser, But'er, &c.—Books in Natural History—Alken’s ational 
Sports ot Great Britain, coloured plates, folio; Apperley's Life of a Sportsman : 
and other rare Sporting Books, including a fine set of Baily’s Magazine, 76 vols 
half ~morocco—Editions-de-Luxe of Dickens, Byron, Tennyson, Lamb, &c.—- 
handsomely beund Sets of the Works of tne Elizabethan dramatists, Swift, 
Fielding. Scctt, pe wee H. Jesse, Miss Strickland, Wiliam Morris, and 
others—Beoks of rrints and Engravings, &c. 

To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE BOYS’ SCHOOLS.—APPOINTMENT OF 


HEAD MASIER. 


HEAD MASTER is required for the Boys’ Schoois 

of the Liverpool Institute in succession to Mr. W. C. Fletcher, M.A., who 
bas been appointed Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools under the Board of 
Education. 

The Liverpool City Council has accepted from the Trustees of the Liverpool 
Institute the gift of that Institution together with its valuable property. 

Tne appointment of a Head Master wiil be made by the Lime Education 
Committee on the present occasion, pending the constitution of a Board of 
Governors of the Institute. 

The Salary offered is £1,000 per annum. 

‘Nhe Head Master will be required to devote the whole of his time to the direction 
and superintendence of the Educational arrangements ot the schools and to teach 
personally unly so far as in his judgment may pe necessary to and consistent with 
the efficient discharge of those duties. 

The Head Master will not be allowed to take boarders. 

The engagement of the Head Master will be subject to termination by six 
months’ notice on either side. 

A printed copy of particulars as to duties and conditions of appointment may be 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen poate eee 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Add-:ss BookKMEN, LONDON. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 

Telephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


ROOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. Ali the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents, 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENT 
TO GLAISHER'S REMAINDER BOOK CATALOGUE IS NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ Remainders at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 


265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular om a ee and List of French Novels, 
assics, 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


Subscriptions from one Guinea per annum 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready. Post Free on application. 


This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKs of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING and QUEEN. 
The co-operation of persons witnessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTEPAPER BASKET. 
Correspo dents are assured that their names will not be given up when letters are 


n 
marked “ Private,’ but they are requested to supply full particulars respecting 
dates, places, names and conduct, and to post their ietters or call at this office 


promptly. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 
105 Jermyn Street, St. James's, London. 


d from the Secretary, Mr. HaroLp WHALLEY, Mount Street, Liverpool, to 
whom applications, endorsed ‘‘ Headmastership,” giving particulars of age, qualifi- 
cations and experience, together with fifty j.inted copies of the application, 
including copies of not more than six testimonials, must be sent not later than tne 
30th January, 1004. (Original testimonials must not be sent.) 

Canvassing of the Directors of the Liverpool Institute, Members of the City 
Council, or of the Education Committee, will disqualify Candidates. 


EDWARD R. PICKMERE, Town Clerk. 


December 23rd, 1997. 
A FEW VACANCIES occur in a high-class Private 

HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in one of the healthiest suburbs in London : 
the school is essentially of the highest type, the curriculum being wide, the methods 
modern, and every facility is offered for advancement in art, music, languages, 
science, &c. ; intelligent use made of museums and other eaucational advantages 
of Loudon; physical culture, tennis, hockey, &c. ; special fees, 60 gs.—Address 
B.A., care of J. E. May, 63 Fleet Street, E.C. 


ASTBOURNE.—Two Vacancies occur in High- 
class Ladies’ School. SJeautiful residence, close to sea and downs. 
Excellent modern education and individual care. Field for hockey and cricket. 
The School is highly recommended. Fees 60 guineas. For Prospectus apply 
M. O., c/o J. E. MAY, 68 Fleet Street, London. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.—Preference 
for Boarder Vacancies in January, 1904, given to Boys for Junior Houses. 
—Apply, HEADMASTER. 


THE KING OF NIBS. 
RYTEESI. 
Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVUY CORNER, STRAND, LONDON. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘« Lams” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Sole Proprietor, Henry Lowenfeld. 
APOLLO THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. 
GEORGE EDWARDES and CHARLES FROHMAN’S COMPANY. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
A New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled ‘‘ MADAME SHERRY.” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 


THEATRE Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. f 
LYRIC ° Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


THE PALACE. 

SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Cuartes Morton, Manager. 
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Gift Books for the New Year. 


BRITISH DOGS. A Modern History of the Domesticated Canine Race: Their Points, Selections, and Show Preparation. Third 
Edition. By W. D. Drury. assisted by ay specialists. Beautifully Illustrated with full-page engravings of typical dogs of the present time. 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price ras. 6d., by post 13s. 


PRACTICAL KENNEL MANAGEMENT : A Complete Treatise on all Matters relating to the Proper Management of Dogs, 
whether kept for the Show Bench, for the Field, or for Companions. By W. D. Drury, assisted by well-known Specialists. Fully Illustrated. In 


cloth gilt, price 10s. 


OLD ENGLISH CHURCHES: Their Architecture, Furniture, Accessories, and Decorations, with exhaustive chapters on 
Monuments, Vestments, and Church Plate. By Grorce Cuincu, F.G.S. Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and beautifully illustrated. In cloth 


gilt, price 6s. 


PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY : A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural 


History Specimens of all kinds. 
Edition. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


GAMES OF PATIENCE, for One or More Players. 


How to Play 173 different Games of Patience. 


With Examples and Working Diagrams. By Montacve Browne, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second 


By M. WHITMORE 


Jones. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6s. ; or handsomely bound in full leather, gilt, price 1os. 


THE ADHESIVE POSTAGE STAMPS OF EUROPE: A Practical | Guide to their Collection, Identification, and 


Classification. Especially designed for the use of Beginners in Stamp Collecting. By V 


price 7s. 6d. 


. A. S. Westosy. Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols., 


ORCHIDS: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all the Kinds in General Cultivation. By W. Watson. New 
edition, Revised, Edited, and added to by Henry J. CHarman, one of the finest growers and judges in the Kingdom. Beautifully IMustrated by 


Coloured Plates and Engravings. Price 25s. ; by post, 25s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF GARDENING: A Handbook of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists. Edited by W. D. Drury. Very 


fully illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo. about 1200 pages, price 16s. 


= LIBRARY MANUAL. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and Standard Books. By 


. H. Stater. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 


In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. ; by post, 7s. rod. 


PRACTICAL GAME PRESERVING: Containing the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and Ground 


Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other information of value to the Game Preserver. By W. Carnegcie. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. 


price tos. 6d., by post 11s. 


BRIDGE WHIST: Its Whys and Wherefores. The game taught by Reason instead of by Rule. By C. J. MELROsE. Cloth 


gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; in half leather, gilt top, 5s. 6d. 


THE COINS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the Present 


Time, with their value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THorsurn. 


In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d. 


Third Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Gruever, F.S.A. Illustrated. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By J. H. 


Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an appendix and illustrations, and with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price rgs., by post 15s. 5d. 


WAR MEDALS AND DECORATIONS: A Manual for Collectors, with some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By 
D. Hastincs Irwin. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 12s. 10d. 


THE BOOK OF BRITISH BUTTERFLIES: A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 


from drawings by the Author, or direct from Nature 


By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 
’ GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMATEURS. 


Illustrated ey aga of all the most suitable plants, the best 


houses and frames, etc., with detailed cultural directions. costitiatinied Illustrated. In cloth gilt, ss. ; by post, ss. 4d. 


London : L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar aildiens, Drury Lane, W.C. 


“THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” of July 30 says: 


“* Tie Daily News is demonstrating that a clean, moral daily 
newspaper can be made to pay. Some time ago all racing and 
betting news was excluded from its columns; now all advertise- 
ments of alcoholic liquors are likewise banished. The high moral 
purpose which dictated this policy has had its reward. Instead of 
suffering financial loss, Zhe Daily News has reaped unexpectedly 
rapid benefit. The circulation of the paper is increasing every 
month at the rate of 1,000 a day, and a heavy loss has been con- 
verted into an actual profit. At the end of September Zhe Daily 
News is to be enlarged to sixteen pages. This week a special 
morning train has been started so that the paper may be on sale 
in Birmingham and other Midland cities and towns by half-past six 
each morning. The anti-betting and anti-liquor policy has largely 
changed the constituency of the paper, and is winning it friends in 
various quarters. Dean Kitchin, of Durham, has by a private letter 
from the Deanery been urging temperance people to give their warm 
friendship and help to a newspaper which consistently keeps up a high 
moral tone and treats all questions from the point of view of en- 
lightened Christianity. We wish Zhe Daily News a continuance of 
the prosperity it has earned by its bold innovation.” 


By Special Train London 


News 


is now on Sale every Morning in 
BIRMINGHAA .... 6.30. 
NOTTINGHAAD 0..... .. 6.30. 


Other Midland and Northern Towns at an early hour. 


Sold by all Newsagents and at all Railway Bookstalls ; 


OR POST FREE: 
One Week, 9d.; Four Weeks, 3/-; One Quarter, 9/9. 


- BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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NINETEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE. 


“Avaunt Perplexity!” 


HAZELL’S ANNUAL 


for 1904 


(Price 3s. Gd. net) 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


JANUARY 2oth, 1904. 


The contents will be revised to December 31, 1903, and the 
** Annual” will thus be at once a complete summary of the events 
of the past year, and an indispensable aid to the right understanding 
of the topics, occurrences and people of the day, at home and abroad, 
during the coming year. 


The new edition will be furnished with a complete index, and 
this, with the retention of the alphabetical form of arrangement, will 
greatly facilitate reference to any given subject or artigle. 


Hundreds of testimonials might be quoted. £.x uno disce omnes. 
**There is not one teacher in the land who would be without it if 


only they would have the sense to see what it contains. My lesson 


on Tuesday brings in the Monroe doctrine, and the ‘ Annual” gives 
ust what I want; and so with almost numberless other points.” 


LONDON: 
HAZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Ltd., 52 Long Acre, W.C. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
And of all Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE OLDEST ae NEWSPAPER. | | 


(The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE.) 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 
Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR ITS 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Telegrams: **GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone: 1543 GERRARD. 


*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


Fourth Edition, Revised, ins 60 Illustrations, 24 Maps and Plans. 


AND ENVIRONS. 
LONDON By E. C. COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


A brilliant book.”—7%e Tinzes. 
“It very emphatically tops them all." — Daily Graphic. 


60 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


40 Illustrations and Maps, ss. 


NORTH WALES. 


‘* Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
1s. each. Illustrated. 
Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
The Isle of Wight. The Channel Islands, 
The Vale of Llangollen. Ross, Monmouth, Tintern. 
Brecon and its Beacons. The Severn Valley. 
Bournemouth and the New Forest. | The Wye Valley. 
Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 
Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. 

Bristol, Bath, Wells, Weston-super-Mare, Cheddar Valley. 
Aberystwith, Borth, Towyn, Aberdovey, and Machynlleth. 
Llandudno, Rhyl, Bangor, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 
Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harleeh, Portmadoc, Criecieth, Pwllheli. 
Conway, Colwyn Bay, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Festiniog. 
Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and the Norfolk Broads. 
Exeter, Sidmouth, Exmouth, Dawlish. 

Torquay, Teignmouth, Paignton, Dartmoor. 

Plymouth, Looe, Fowey, St. Austell. 

Falmouth, Ponzanee, Land's Bad, Selly Islands. 


Letter from H.M. THE KING. 
“Dear Sir,—I have had the honour of sero pane letter to the King, and 
1 am commanded by His Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of the new 
edition, so well got up, of ‘London and Environs,’ which you have transmitted 
for His Majesty's acceptance. 


“*R. Darlington, Esq., F.R. G.S s.” 


“Yours faithfully, 


ts. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. An Illustrated Handbook to the 
leading Hotels throughout the World. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., LTD. 
Paris & New York: BRENTANO’S, 


The Railway Bookstalis and ail Pcoksellers. 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 
From the MANAGER'S REPORT for November 1903. 


Total Yield in fine gold from all sources ee ee 5,856°528 ozs. 
Total Yield in fine gold from all sources, per ton milled oe oe 14°197 dwts. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 


On a basis of 8,250 tons milled. 


Cost. Cost per Ton. 
To Mining .. oo £5,785 12 3 40 14 0°307 
Development Redemption os 825 0 2 
Crushing and oe ee 883 10 © 2 
ee ee oe 1,095 2 I o 2 
Cyaniding Sands oe oe oe ee 1,115 6 4 2 87445 
Slim oe oe oe 41411 8 © : 
Sundry Head Office Expenses ee ee 257 6 10 o °c 7°486 
10,376 0 o z s 1°847 
Profit .. ee 14,962 14 1 116 3°279 
£25,338 14 1 43 5126 
Value. Value per Ton. 

By Gold Account 
Mill Gold... es eo £32,328 14 § Zt 9 
Cyanide Gold oe 12,309 19 8 I © 
24,638 14 1 8°762 
Interest Account .. oe 7oo 0 O © 8°364 
425,338 14 1 43 2 5°126 


Capita! expenditure for the month amounts to £203 6s. 4d. 


Roval Waterloo Hospital for 
Children and Women, 


WATERLOO BRIDGE ROAD, S.E. 
(Founded by the late Dukes of Kent and Sussex.) 


REORGANISATION, EXTENSION & REBUILDING 
AS A MEMORIAL TO QUEEN VICTORIA 


(Patron and Governor until her death). 


PATRONS— 

The KING and QUEEN, The PRINCE OF WALES, 
The PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. &c. 
PRESIDENT—The LORD MAYOR. 

CHAIRMAN— 

Sir EDWIN LAWRENCE, Bart., M.P. 

This, the oldest Institution for the treatment of Children in London, 
is doing an immense amount of good work, not only among the 
crowded poor of Lambeth, Bermondsey, and Camberwell, but gene- 
rally throughout London and the suburbs. The old building has been 
demolished and a new Hospital of 200 beds and a large Out-patient 

Department is being erected at a cost of £50,000. 

By its constitution no paying patient may be received into this 
Hospital, and no applicant who is poor is ever turned away, provided 
there is room. 

The Chairman of the new Ladies’ Committee is H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Albany, assisted by the Countess of Derby, Countess of Airlie, 
Susan Countess of Malmesbury, Georgiana Countess of Dudley, the 
Lady Sinclair, the Lady Emma Talbot, Lady Durning-Lawrence, 
Lady Wigan, Lady Evelyn Moreton, &c. &c. 

The Committee earnestly Appeal for liberal Donations 
to the Building and General Funds. 

Subscriptions and Donations may be paid to the SECRETARY at the 
Hospital. 


NOTICES. 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 


eT , 224 Rue de Rivoli. 


1) ee MOSSES. evillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard 
90660600000000008000 Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 
BrussELs Messrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., - Rue de la Madeleine. 
BERLIN W. H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 7 
VIENNA Messrs. Gerold Co., 8S latz. 


A. Lappe 
& Co., Corso 307. 


MADRID .. Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 3 
CONSTANTINOPLE ..Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 

Catro...... The Anglo-American Bookselling 


New York .. .. The International News Company, 8 85 Duane St. 
Boston, Mass. A. . Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ......The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

... The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
ae Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 


MonTREAL, 
. A. T. Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


New Works on Geometry to mect the New Requirements, 
A SCHOOL GEOMETRY. 


By H. S. HALL, M.A., and F. H. STEVENS, M.A. Globe 8vo. 
Parts I. and II. Part I.: Lines AND ANGLES, RECTILINEAL Ficures. Part II.: AREAS OF RECTILINEAL FIGURES (containing the 
substance of Euclid, Book I.). 1s. 6d. 


Part III.: CircLes (containing the substance of Euclid, Book III., 1-34, and part of Book IV.) Is. [Parts I., II., and III., 2s. 6d. 
Part IV.: SQUARES AND RECTANGLES, GEOMETRICAL EQUIVALENTS OF C&RTAIN ALGEBRAICAL FORMUL® (containing the substance of 
Euclid, Book II. and Book III., Props. 35-37), sewed, 6d. {Parts I.-IV., 3s. 


Part V. (containing the substance of Euclid, Book VI., with additional Theorems and Examples), ts. 6d. [Parts 1.-V., qs. 6d. 
{Parts IV. and V. (containing the substance of Euclid, Book II., Book II[I., 35-37, and Book VI.), 2s. Shortly. 
Part VI. (containing the substance of Euclid, Book XI., 1-21, together with Theorems relating to the Surfaces and Volumes of the simpler 
Solid Figures. preparation. 
*.* This work is based upon the recommendations of the Mathematical Association. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.—‘ » quite the best of the new text-books of geometry that have lately been published. It is moderate in its changes, and 
excellent as to arrangement and selection.” 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By S. CARAED, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby School, late Fellow and Lecturer at Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; and 
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